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THE TALE HE LEFT BEHIND HIM. 
BY ARTHUR A. BAUMANN, M.P. 


“VILE pamphleteer!” exclaimed the advocate for the Crown ; 
and straightway judge witnesses, jury, and public, and even his 
own counsel, regarded Paul Louis Courier (so he tells us in the 
“Pamphlet des Pamphlets ’’), as a most abandoned criminal. 

Certainly Mr. Gladstone is, if not a vile, a most persistent 
pamphleteer: he himself reminds us of “A Chapter of Auto- 
biogaphy,” published in 1868; and the unprompted memor 
suggests Bulgarian Horrors and Vatican Decrees. Indeed, the late 
Premier is the only statesman who still uses the pamphlet as a 
weapon of political warfare, though Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Chamberlain condescend occasionally to borrow the pages of a 
magazine. 

Casuistry has been said to be the homage which vice pays to 
virtue; and this elaborate apology for an act of political 
treachery, unexampled even in the spotted story of our two 
English parties, is a piece of complacent casuistry which reminds 
us of a saying of the late Chief Justice Cockburn, that there were 
three men who never could reason like Englishmen—Coleridge, 
Newman, and Gladstone. 

_ To the student of psychology introspection is always interest- 
ing, and the “ History of an Idea” is a very remarkable specimen 
of the mental condition of an Ostrich-Man. Mr. Gladstone buries 
his head with the greatest eagerness in the sand of his ex-post- 
Jacto explanations, which literally choke the understanding of 
the plain man, while he is ludicrously unconscious of the 
xposure of his tail to the pursuer. For instance, we are gravely 
assured, upon the fourth page, that the subject of a domestic 
Government for Ireland has never been regarded by the author 

as necessarily replete with danger,” or as a question which ought 
to be blocked ont “by the assertion of some high constitutional 
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doctrine with which it could not be reconciled.” Now, when 
Mr. Gladstone first entered public life as “ the rising hope of the 
stern and unbending Tories,” Repeal of the Union took the place 
of parliamentary reform as the question of the day. It is true 
that it was subsequently eclipsed by the question of the Corn 
Laws, with famine as its irresistible advocate. But it must be 
none the less true, from the startling confession above quoted, 
that this solemn young Pharisee, who published a grave treatise 
upon Church and State, posed as a stern and unbending Tory, and 
left the Ministry of Sir Robert Peel on a conscientious scruple 
which made the world smile, regarded the question of Repeal, or, 
if you please, “a domestic Government for Ireland,” universally 
held by all politicians of all shades, except a disreputable hand- 
ful of English Jacobins, to be as vital and fundamental as the 
monarchy, the Church, or the House of Lords, as a question “ not 
necessarily replete with danger,” and “not to be blocked out by 
the assertion of some high constitutional doctrine.” Macaulay had 
just an inkling of his man; though even the trained critic failed 
to fathom that chaos of floating phrases, where every duty is 
a doubt, and where the cherished principle of to-day becomes 
the unspeakable criminality of to-morrow. But if Sir Robert 
Peel had known that his young lieutenant, who looked like a 
Catholic priest, and sang, “ Campdown races all the go, du-da-du- 
da-dey,”’ had a mind as open as a blow-hole on the Embankment, 
would he have given him a place in his Administration? Possibly 
he would, for Sir Robert’s own mind was a perforated grating. 

Six conditions are laid down, subject to which Home Rule 
“could warrantably be entertained.” 

1. “ A final surrender of the hope that Parliament could so far 
serve as a legislative instrument for Ireland, as to be able to 
establish honourable and friendly relations between Great Britain 
and the people of the island.” Since 1868 the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, under the guidance of Mr. Gladstone, has done little else 
but legislate for Ireland: there has been the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, the Land Act of 1871, and the 
Land Act of 1881, besides numerous smaller Acts, such as 
Lord Ashbourne’s Purchase Act of 1885, passed with the 
assent of both parties. The surrender, therefore, of the hope 
that the Imperial Parliament can serve as a_ legislative 
instrument for Ireland is the condemnation of Mr. Gladstone as & 
statesman. “Ireland is the touchstone of English statesmanship, 
Mr. Morley very truly said. Tried by this test, Mr. Gladstone 1s 
a failure —a monumental, self-acknowledged failure. But what the 
public would like to know is, at what precise period of time did 1t 
flash upon Mr, Gladstone that the Imperial Parliament could no 
longer serve as a legislative instrument for Ireland? For ive 
long years, from 1880 to 1885, he had gone boggling on, com- 
placently enough, as Prime Minister of the United Kingdom © 
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Great Britain and Ireland, using an Imperial Parliament as a 
legislative instrument with apparent comfort and satisfaction to 
himself, passing Coercion Acts, sending messages of peace, 
making eloquent speeches about a just and final settlement of the 
land question, even imprisoning Mr. Parnell because he defied the 
decrees of the Imperial Parliament, and not a suspicion breathed 
all those years of the incompetence of Parliament for its task ! 
When did the conviction of that incompetence first cross the mind 
of the late Prime Minister? Not before the election of 1885, or 
he would have said so, surely. The period during which a doubt 
became a duty, and Mr. Gladstone convinced himself of the in- 
competence of the Imperial Parliament as a legislative instrument 
for Ireland, can only have been after the last election in December 
1885 and before the opening of Parliament in January 1886, 
when he discovered that his return to, and maintenance in, power 
were absolutely dependent on the Irish vote. 

2. The second condition is that the demand for Home Rule 
should be made in obedience to “the unequivocal and rooted 
desire of Ireland, expressed through the constitutional medium of 
the Irish representatives.” ‘“ Unequivocal and rooted” are ques- 
tion-begging epithets; and there are many who deny that the 
Parnellite members of Parliament represent the real desire of: the 
Irish in Ireland. That they represent the desire of the Irish in 
America, nobody denies; the American Irish are the bitterest 
enemies of England, for they are those who have been forced to 
leave their country by what they are taught to look upon as 
Saxon tyranny. But the indifference of the Irish, not only in 
London, but in the large towns of England, to Home Rule is a ver 
striking fact; and there are those who assert that the Parnellites 
owe their majority in Ireland to wholesale intimidation, and their 
ascendancy to the impunity accorded them by Imperial statesmen. 
It has often been observed that revolutions are the work, not of a 
nation, but of a faction; and it is at least open to argument 
whether this is not the case with the Parnellite movement in Ireland. 
However, let it be assumed that the Parnellite members do 
represent ‘‘the unequivocal and rooted desire” of a majority of 
Irishmen for an Irish Parliament. Is it really to be laid down as 
constitutional doctrine by an ex-Prime Minister, that, whenever, not 
the majority of Great Britain and Ireland, but a majority in one 
part or province of the kingdom makes a demand, through the 
constitutional medium of its representatives, which vitally affects 
the other parts or provinces of the kingdom, and “ which goes down 
to the very roots and foundations of our whole civil and political 
constitution” (Midlothian Speech, November 9th, 1885), that 
demand is to be granted simply because it is made? Suppose a 
majority of Scotchmen, through the constitutional medium of their 
representatives, were to express “an unequivocal and rooted 
desire” for the establishment of a Scotch Republic, which is not 
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at all an improbable supposition for a Calvinistic country. Either 
condition 2 means nothing; or it means that there would be 
no answer to such a demand. 

3. Of course, there is a saving clause, in Gladstonese, that the 
demand must be “ within the limits of safety and prudence,” and 
such as “to obviate all danger to the unity and security of the 
Empire.” As this is a mere petitio principii, it 1s not worth dis- 
cussing. 

4. No principle is to be applied to Ireland, “the benefit of 
which could not be allowed to Scotland.” We have hitherto 
always understood from Mr. Gladstone that Ireland was in an 
exceptional economic and political condition, and the Imperial 
Parliament was always assured that the legislation it was asked 
to sanction for the sister isle would never be applied to England 
or Scotland. But let that pass, and let us humbly accept the fact 
that, not only Ireland, but Scotland is to be governed “ according to 
Irish ideas.” Mr. Gladstone may find Home Rule for Scotland as 
hard a nut to crack as Home Rule for Ireland. He may find that 
there is as much difference between the Celts of the Highlands 
and the Lowlanders, as there is between their kinsmen in the 
North of Ireland and the Celtic Catholics. The Highlanders have 
hitherto been in a state of sullen and passive poverty, for which, 
as Mr. Balfour pointed out, the remedy is emigration. But with- 
draw the calm and impartial control of the Imperial Parliament, 
make Dr. Clark Chancellor of the Scotch Exchequer, and Mr. 
Gladstone may succeed in creating a second Ireland, not even 
separated from us by St. George’s Channel. Culloden Moor will 
then become as heating a topic as the Boyne Water, and Europe 
will behold with amusement the dissolution of an ancient king- 
dom in a war of aboriginals. 

5. But above all things the question was to be kept out of the 
category of party measures: this was “an evident duty.” It 
appears that Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Salisbury, and offered 
him, in vague and general terms, his support and co-operation 1n 
any comprehensive settlement of the Irish question. He also 
wrote to Mr. Arthur Balfour, Lord Salisbury’s nephew, and 
hinted to him that, unless Mr. Parnell’s terms were granted, they 
would all be stabbed or blown into the air. As these advances 
were civilly refused, Mr. Gladstone turned the Conservative 
Government out, not by an amendment to the Address condemn- 
ing their Irish policy, or want of Irish policy, but by “a M. 
Jesse Collings’s”” amendment about the agricultural labourers. 

6. Subject to the foregoing considerations, Home Rule “ must 
be promptly and expeditiously dealt with.” Changes of Ministry 
and dissolutions of Parliament “gravely disturb the action 0! 
our political system,” impede the business, and derogate from the 

character of the House of Commons. 


** Therefore, I will be sudden, and despatch.” 
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That is to say, when once Mr. Gladstone had made up his 
mind that the hour had struck, the work of eighty-six years 
was to be undone in six months, and he was very much sur- 
prised and offended that all his colleagues did not take the 
same view of it. He is particularly offended with Lord North- 
brook, because, complaining of his reticence before, and his action 
after, the election of 1885, he stated confidently that nothing had 
happened “that could not have been foreseen by any man of 
ordinary political foresight.” So say all of us. But Mr. Glad- 
stone broadly contests the statement. “I assert that an incident 
of the most vital importance had happened, which I did not 
foresee; which was not foreseen, to my knowledge, by any one 
else, even if some might have hoped for it; and which I doubt 
whether Lord Northbrook himself foresaw; namely, that the 
Irish demand, put forth on the first night of the session by Mr. 
Parnell, with eighty-four Home Rulers at his back, would be con- 
fined within the fair and moderate bounds of autonomy; of an 
Irish legislature, only for affairs specifically Irish; of a statutory 
and subordinate parliament. But in this incident lay the fulfil- 
ment of one of those conditions which were in my view essential, 
and which had been theretofore unfulfilled.” In this sentence it is 
stated that three things happened, which neither Mr. Gladstone 
nor anybody else foresaw, and which determined Mr. Gladstone 
to go in for Home Rule: (a) Mr. Parnell made his demand for 
Home Rule on the first night of the session ; (b) he was backed 
in that demand by eighty-four Home Rulers; (c) the demand was 
confined within the fair and moderate bounds of autonomy, of 
an Irish legislature, only for affairs specifically Irish, of a statu- 
tory and subordinate Parliament. With regard to (6), if Mr. 
Gladstone did not foresee that the extension of the franchise in 
Ireland would return eighty-five Nationalists to Parliament, he 
was the only man in the Three Kingdoms, amongst those who 
take any interest in politics, who was so shortsighted. It is 
perfectly preposterous for an old parliamentary hand to assert 
that he did not foresee what Tom, Dick, and Harry took as a 
matter of course. With regard to (a), we are asked to believe 
that Mr. Gladstone did not foresee that Mr. Parnell would make 
a demand with eighty-four men at his back, which he had made 


for five years with forty men at his back. As for the nature of 


the demand (c), it would be extremely interesting to know what 
Mr, Gladstone expected Mr. Parnell to ask for, and in what Mr. 
Parnell’s speech on the first night of the session differed from the 
speeches he had been making ever since he had led the party of 
Irish disaffection. Mr. Parnell is not a man of much variety or 
verbosity, and it is said in Ireland that he has only one speech 
which he delivers at different places. Yet his speech on the first 
night of the session of 1886 came upon Mr. Gladstone as a reve- 
tion; he was quite astonished at its moderation. An Irish 
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legislature, only for affairs specifically Irish—what could be 
fairer? A statutory and subordinate Parliament—what could 
be more reasonable? But what in heaven’s name did Mr. Glad- 
stone think Mr. Parnell was going to demand? Did he think 
his demand would not be confined within the fair and moderate 
bounds of autonomy? And if not, what were its bounds to be? 
Did he expect that he would ask for an Irish legislature, not for 
affairs specifically Irish? And if not, for what affairs was the 
Irish legislature to be? Did he anticipate that Mr. Parnell would 
ask for more than a statutory and subordinate parliament? And 
if so, for how much more? Was he afraid that Mr. Parnell was 
going to ask for “an Irish legislature” to control affairs specifi- 
cally English, Scotch, and Welsh as well as Irish? or was he so 
amazingly simple in the structure of his mind, and so ignorant 
of Mr. Parnell, as to imagine that the Irish leader would “furbish 
up for the British House of Commons the ravings of American 
Fenians? Lastly, were the relations between the Liberal party 
and Mr. Parnell so distant and so difficult as to preclude Mr. 
Gladstone from the possibility of obtaining an inkling of his 
demands? It was not only that Mr. Parnell’s speech on ‘the first 
night of the session * was an almost exact repetition of his 
speeches in Ireland, in America, and in England for the last five 
years; it was not only that Mr. Gladstone himself admits, as 
we shall see presently, that the subject of a domestic Government 
for Ireland had been before the country for fifteen or sixteen 
years ; but it was impossible, in the nature of things, that Mr. 
Parnell’s demand should have been other than it was, either in 
substance or in shape; and I will undertake to say that there 
was not a man in the House of Commons, largely composed as it 
was of new members, who heard it with the faintest fe eling of 
surprise. Yet this demand Mr. Gladstone did not, and could not 
possibly, have foreseen; and the making of it was the fulfilment 
of one of those conditions which were ‘essential, and which had 
theretofore been unfulfilled. Credo, quia impossibile. 

Winding into his subject like a serpent, Mr. Gladstone at last 
comes upon the gravamen of the charge that had been brought 
against him by his staunchest friends —by Lord Hartington, “by 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Bright, which, to do him justice, he 
states, in the form of a dilemma, with perfect clearness. “ Either 
I had conceived the intention of Home Rule precipitately, or 
[ had concealed it unduly. Either would undoubtedly have been 
a grave offence,—the second as a plot against my friends, the tirst 
as an attempt to escape from the sober judgment of the counwy, 
and carry it by surprise.” It is only natural that Mr. Gladstone 
should feel the charge of undue concealment most acutely, and he 
makes the most desperate attempts to wriggle off the second horn 
of his dilemma. “I deny,” he says, “ that it is the duty of every 


* See further on quotation from the speech in question. 

















































Minister to make known, even to his colleagues, every idea 
which has formed itself in his mind.” This is very much the 
kind of plea that was put forward by the friends of Sir Robert 
Peel, in answer to the same kind of charge, when that Minister 
ealled his Cabinet together in November 1845, and suddenly 
announced his intention of repealing the Corn Law. It is curious 
that the extraordinary similarity of character between Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Gladstone should have escaped attention. Both 
men sprang from that wealthy commercial class, which enjoyed 
a brief reign of power from 1830 to 1868, when it was swamped 
by household suffrage ; both came from Lancashire; both went 
to Oxford; both had a pulpit manner; both had a pulpy con- 
science; both broke up a party; and both were accused of 
treachery, because neither had any fixed principles. The minds 
of both men were blank slates, upon which the first demagogue 
that presented himself with a loud voice and a long tail could 
scribble what he pleased. Sir Robert Peel was at one time 
completely fascinated by O’Connell, then he fell under the sway 
of Cobden; Mr. Gladstone has always been under the influence 
of Mr. Parnell. No wonder Mr. Gladstone is always panegyrising 
Sir Robert Peel; he is his apt pupil; no wonder he is always 
referring to Catholic Emancipatiqn and the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws; they are his examplars of statesmanship. But in one 
respect Sir Robert Peel elicits sympathy where Mr. Gladstone 
only excites contempt. Sir Robert Peel was really, like Mr. 
Auberon Herbert, a politician in trouble about his soul; he was 
really tortured by his own inconsistencies, for he was a serious 
and sensitive man: whereas Mr. Gladstone is the most perfectly 
callous and light-hearted of mortals, quite happy so long as he is 


talking, and quite untroubled by any doubts about his political. 


soul. But this parallel is by the way. 

“It was no consequence,” continues Mr. Gladstone in answer 
to Lord Hartington, “from my not having condemned Home 
Rule, that I had either not considered it, or had adopted it, 
What is true is, that I had.not publicly and in principle con- 
demned it, and also that I had mentally considered it. But I 
had neither adopted it nor rejected it ; and for the very simple 
reason, that it was not ripe either for adoption or rejection.” A 
Whole book-case full of speeches, pamphlets, essays, biographies, 
and Annals of our Time, could not give the student a more 
accurate and vivid picture of Mr. Gladstone’s inside than this 
autopsical analysis. This very characteristic passage will 
certainly become a locus classicus, for it is the explicit negation 
of principles in political action, and by principles I mean,—for 
the term is used with some laxity,—not, of course, a set of 
rule-of-thumb. maxims, still less a cast-iron catena of pre- 
cedents, from which no departure is permissible, but certain 
grounds or bases of action, certain general laws (in the scientific 
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sense), under some one or other of which a man’s every act, in 
public as in private life, should be capable of reduction. One 
of the stock questions at Oxford for the undergraduate who is 
toiling through his ethics is, or-used to be: Which is the better 
man, he who sins and says he is wrong, or he who sins and 
says he is right? And the undergraduate,—unless he is a 
pretender to a paradox, in which case he is inevitably ploughed, 
—always answers, that the man who sins and says he is wrong, 
has his principle right, and, therefore, may at any moment be 
cured; but there is no hope for the sinner who says he is right, 
for his principle is wrong, or rather absent,—he is axéXacTos, 
incurable. The passage quoted above affirms in the broadest, 
most unequivocal, and most unreserved manner; that expediency 
is the only guide to political conduct. The doctrine of ripeness, 
so complacently developed, is the most barefaced assertion of 
opportunism that we have ever been treated to in this country, 
Mr. Gladstone is a political acolast, who sins and says he is right ; 
he is incurable, because he has no principle, and roundly declares 
that this want of principle is the truest, the justest, and the most 
sublime of all political principles. 

There is really no answer to the charge of undue concealment. 
It was not Mr. Gladstone’s duty to tell all his colleagues all that 
was passing in his mind. Of course not; but the Cabinet system 
is supposed to be government by a small body of men, and can 
only be conducted upon the honourable understanding that there 
shall be the fullest confidence between colleagues, at any rate in 
respect of questions of such vital and imperial magnitude as the 
maintenance of the Union. 

Two or three pages are devoted to an historical retrospect, in 
which the various phrases of Repeal are examined, and the 
successive Irish leaders,—O’Connell, Mr. Butt, and Mr. Shaw,— 
passed in review. The object of this retrospect, and of the many 
excerpts from Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, is to prove that the 
author had never publicly and in principle condemned Home 
Rule ; and also that Home Rule had never, before 1886, “ been so 
defined by its promoters as to prove a safe demand.” ‘To hunt 
Mr. Gladstone through the evasive sinuosities of his parliamentary 
style is neither a profitable nor a pleasant sport; it leaves us 
weary and prostrate. Two quotations shall suffice, one, to prove 
that Mr. Gladstone did condemn Home Rule, publicly and in 
principle ; the other to prove that Home Rule was no nearer 
definition in 1886 than in 1871 or 1882, and was never defined 
by its promoters, or indeed by any one, until it was embodied in 
the Bill for the Better Government of Ireland. 

It was, of course, quite impossible that a statesman should lead 
the Liberal party from 1869 to 1885 without having to speak 
often on the subject of Home Rule. There is the celebrated 
Aberdeen speech in 1871, from which Mr. Gladstone gives only @ 
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very short and discreet passage, but from which Lord Randolph 
Churchill produced a much longer passage in the House of 
Commons. This we take the liberty of reproducing, as it is 
quite conclusive. “ I have seen nothing in favour of repeal, except 
that it is stated that there is a quantity of fish in the seas which 
surround Ireland, and that if they had Home Rule they would 
catch a great deal of these fish. There are fish in the seas which 
surround England and Scotland. England has no Home Rule : 
Scotland has no Home Rule: but they manage to catch the fish. 
You would expect, when it is said that the Imperial Parliament 
is to be broken up, that at least a case should be made out 
showing great subjects of policy and great demands necessary for 
the welfare of Ireland which the representatives of Ireland had 
united to ask, and which the representatives of England, Scotland, 
and Wales had united to refuse.” Since 1871 what demands 
necessary for the welfare of Ireland have the representatives of 
Ireland united in asking, except Home Rule itself, which the 
representatives of England, Wales, and Scotland have united in 
refusing ? But let us go on with Mr. Gladstone. “There is no 
such grievance. There is nothing that Ireland has asked and 
which this country and this Parliament have refused. This 
Parliament has done for Ireland what it would have scrupled to 
do for Scotland and England. What are the inequalities between 
England and Ireland? I declare that I know of none except 
that there are certain taxes still remaining which are levied upon 
Scotchmen and Englishmen, and not levied upon Ireland; and 
likewise that there are certain charges for which public money is 
freely and largely given in Ireland, and not given in England and 
Scotland, That seems to me a very feeble case indeed for the 
argument which has been made by means of which the fabric of 
the United Parliament ” (mark, not United Kingdom nor United 
Empire, but United Parliament) ‘of this country is to be broken 
up.... Can any sensible man, can any rational man suppose 
that at this time of day, in this condition of the world, we are 
going to disintegrate the great capital institutions of the country 
tor the purpose of making ourselves ridiculous in the sight of all 
mankind, of crippling any power we possess for bestowing what 
blessings we may through legislation on the country to which we 
belong ?” That is a better speech against Home Rule than 
either Lord Hartington or Mr. Goschen have made; and yet the 
kernel of Mr. Gladstone’s apology is that he has “never publicly 
and in principle condemned Home Rule;” that he had mentally 
considered it; and that he had neither rejected nor adopted it, 

ecause it was not ripe for adoption or rejection. What would 
have been thought of Mr. Hume if he had suddenly become a 
convert to the Church of Rome, and then explained to the world 
that he had never publicly and in principle condemned the 
Principles of Romanism ; that he had mentally considered them, 
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and neither adopted nor rejected them? The world would haye 
said that either the author of the essay on “ Miracles” was a man 
of inconceivable levity, or that the new convert was a consummate 
hypocrite. 

There is a very long quotation from a speech made in the 
House of Commons in 1882, referring to the party of Mr. Parnell. 
“Neither they, nor so far as [ know Mr. Butt before them, nor go 
far as I know Mr. O’Connell before him, ever distinctly explained 
in an intelligible and practicable form the manner in which the 
real knot of this question was to be untied. The principle upon 
which the honourable members propose to proceed is this—that 
purely Irish matters should be dealt with by a purely Irish 
authority, and that purely Imperial matters should be dealt with 
by an Imperial chamber in which Ireland is to be represented.” 
The reader will remember that on the first night of the session of 
1886 “an incident of the most vital importance happened, which 
I did not foresee ; which was not foreseen by any one;” namely, 
that the Irish demand, put forth by Mr. Parnell, was confined 
“within the fair and moderate bounds of autonomy ; of an Irish 
legislature, only for affairs specifically Irish; of a statutory and 
subordinate Parliament” (p. ¥). Yet here we have this speech made 
by Mr. Gladstone in 1882, referring to a demand put forward by 
Mr. Parnell in almost identical terms. Do we wake? Do we 
dream? The speech goes on: “ But they have not told us by 
what authority it is to be determined, what matters, when taken one 
by one, are Irish, and what matters are Imperial. Until, sir, they 
lay before this house a plan in which they go to the very bottom 
of that subject, and give us to understand in what manner that 
division of jurisdiction is to be accomplished, the practical con- 
sideration of this subject cannot really be arrived at, and, for my 
own part, I know not how any effective judgment upon it can be 
pronounced, ... Their first duty to us and their tirst duty to 
themselves, their first obligation in the prosecution of the purpose 
which they have in view—namely, the purpose of securing the 
management of purely Irish affairs by Irish hands—is to point 
out to us by what authority, and by what instrument, affairs 
purely Irish are to be divided and distinguished, so that they 
may be appropriately and separately dealt with from those 
Imperial affairs and interests which they have frankly admitted 
must remain in the hands of the Imperial Parliament.” We see 
already that it is simply not true that Mr. Gladstone did not 
foresee that Mr. Parnell’s demand, put forth on the first night 
of the session of 1886, would be confined within the fair and 
moderate bounds of autonomy ; of an Irish legislature, only !0r 
affairs specifically Irish; of a statutory and subordinate Par- 
liament ; because we find him disposing of a precisely similar 
demand, in the House of Commons, four years previously, on the 
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score of its vagueness. But there is one chance left for Mr. 
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Gladstone. On page 8 he tells us that he had neither adopted 
nor rejected Home Rule before the first night of the session of 
1886, because it was not ripe for adoption or rejection, because 
“it had not been so defined by its promoters as to prove that 
it was a safe demand.” Is it true, then, that on the first night of 
the session of 1886 Home Rule was defined by its promoters so 
as to prove that it was a safe demand? Is it true that it was 
defined at all? Assuredly, if it is not true, if the demand: for 
Home Rule was no more defined on the first night of the session of 
1886 than it was on the 9th of February, 1882, then the tall tower 
of this apology topples down, and becomes a mere heap of meaning- 
less words, put together “ with intent to deceive.” Alas! for the 
honour of our public men! J/ew prisca fides! It is as untrue 
that the demand for Home Rule was defined on the first night of 
the session of 1886 as that it was not foreseen. This is what 
Mr. Parnell said on the 21st of January, 1886. “The right 
honourable gentleman ” (7.¢., Mr. Gladstone) “ had invited him at 
some future time to state the demands which were made by more 
than five-sixths of the representatives of Ireland in regard to the 
government of their country, and he had no doubt that such an 
opportunity would be found at the proper moment. For the 
present he could only say he had little doubt that if the House 
approached the question of the government of Ireland in the 
same spirit and with the same largeness of views as had charac- 
terised the speech of the right honourable gentleman, the member 
for Midlothian, such a solution would be found as would enable 
Ireland to be intrusted with the right cf self-government, and 
secure those guarantees regarding the integrity of the Empire, the 
supremacy of the Crown, and the protection of what was called 
the loyal minority in Ireland, which had been required by the 
leaders of both political parties in the House.” That is all about 
Home Rule ; the rest of the speech is devoted to rents and the fall 
of prices, Not a word as to the manner in which “the division 
of jurisdiction ” was to be accomplished. Not a syllable to point 
out “by what authority, and by what instrument, affairs purely 
Irish are to be divided and distinguished ” from Imperial affairs ! 
Yet this was the demand that came upon Mr. Gladstone as a 
revelation; this was the definition that finally convinced him 
that Home Rule was asafedemand. The only difference between 
1882 and 1886 was the difference between forty and eighty-five 
Votes. There is one sentence in the “ History of an Idea” which 
defies denial. “All men do not perceive, all men do not appre- 
cate, ripeness, with the same degree of readiness or aptitude.” 

It is not necessary to dwell at any length upon the “ Lessons 
of the Election.” it is no doubt an admirable moral quality not 
to know when you are beaten; but it is not an intellectual 
attitude, and has led quite as often to irretrievable disaster as to 
ultimate triumph. The philosopher who walked into a well was 
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not a whit more ridiculous than is the politician who professes tp 
see in the last election the dawn of Home Rule. It is enough for 
us, and we should think for most people, that the division lig¢ 
on the 7th of June showed 228 Gladstonians and 85 Parnellites 
or 313 for the Home Rule Bill, and 251 Conservatives and 100 
Liberal Unionists, or a majority against Mr. Gladstone of 38. 
while parties now stand: Gladstonians 194, Parnellites 85. 
together 279; Conservatives 318, and Liberal Unionists 73 
together 391, being a majority of 112 against Mr. Gladstone 
instead of 38. It is true that the Liberal Unionists have fallen 
from 100 to 73, but that is because of the inability of the 
ordinary mind to understand a Liberal who is opposed to Mr, 
Gladstone. The Conservatives have won sixty-eight seats, and 
there can be no doubt that if it had not been for the compact with 
the Liberal Unionists, they would now be in a clear majority of 
the House of Commons. These figures are enough for us, and we 
regard elaborate calculations from the number of votes polled 
(which, by the way, altogether omit the uncontested seats) as 
verba otiosorum senum. 

But there is one lesson drawn by Mr. Gladstone from the elee- 
tion which cannot be passed over. It is, “ La mort sans phrase” 
for the landlords. The Gladstone-Parnell policy was defeated at 
the polls, not by the Home Rule Bill, but by the Land Purchase 
Bill. Therefore, overboard with the Land Purchase Bill—that is 
the lesson of the election. There were, however, one or two 
phrases that had been used in connection with the Land Purchase 
Bill by its author, which seem to have made some impression 
even on the short memory and threadbare conscience of Mr. 
Gladstone. The Home Rule and Land Purchase Bills had been 
described in Parliament by the then Prime Minister as “ insepar- 
ably connected in the mind of the Government,’ and the buying 
out of the landlords had been emphatically spoken of as “an 
obligation of honour and of duty.” These expressions are felt to 
be a little awkward ; and, therefore, it is explained that the land- 
lords have had their chance, and have thrown it away. Because the 
landlords were too highminded to accept sixteen years’ purchase 
as the price of their loyalty to the Union, they are to have 
nothing. Because they, in common with all clear-headed and 
honourable men, objected to this particular scheme of land 
purchase as a fraud upon the British taxpayer, the sands in the 
glass are run out, and they may get their “ prairie value,” if they 
can, from a Parnellite Parliament. Either take My Land Pur- 
chase Bill and My Home Rule Bill, or go to the dogs in your own 
fashion. It is even made a charge of ingratitude against the 
landlords that they have refused to sell their loyalty to their 
Sovereign for a sum down in British consols. And let this 
further characteristic inconsistency be observed. The popular 
verdict of condemnation is accepted as against the Land Bill, but 
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not as against the Home Rule Bill. Two Bills, “ inseparably con- 
nected” in the minds of their author, the latter described as “ an 
obligation of duty and of honour,” are presented to Ceesar for 
adoption or rejection. Cesar rejects them unequivocally, and 
then it is calmly asserted that Czesar only rejected one of them. 
No evidence of any kind is produced in support of this interpreta- 
tion of the popular verdict. It is a pure assumption, a blank 
assertion. But even if evidence were forthcoming to prove that 
the Home Rule Bill was weighted by the Land Purchase Bill, it is 
a curious doctrine that obligations of honour and duty are to be 
thrown overboard because they are inconvenient. It is contrary to 
the spirit of the constitution that the verdict of the constituencies 
should be interpreted in this arbitrary fashion, and accepted as 
final only so far as may suit the convenience of a particular 
statesman. There is a brazen audacity, and a cynical brutality 
about this repudiation of an obligation of honour and of duty that 
have shocked the most robust Radicals, and given the coup de 
grdce to the reputation of Mr. Gladstone. 

“Qui dit pamphlet, dit un écrit tout plein de poison,” said 
one of the jurors to Paul Louis Courier after the trial was over. 
Full of poison Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet certainly is; the poison 
of perverted reasoning, daring misstatements, and crooked 
casuistry, the fruits, in their turn, of a wrong-headed but self- 
righteous egotism. Casuistry is catching, but pamphlets are 
proverbially unsaleable. It may be hoped that the poison will 
not spread very far, lest the British public become a nation of 
suphistical rhetoricians, and, like the celebrated Council of 
Constantinople, dispute upon a text while the enemy is thun- 
dermg at the gates. Mr. Gladstone’s best friends must wish 
that this pamphlet should share the fate of his speeches—first 
be forgotten, and then denied. 
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MORE TRUTHS ABOUT THE CIVIL SERVICE, 


BY “ANOTHER WHO KNOWS.” 


AN article in the August number of TIME, entitled “ The Truth 
about the Civil Service,” having attracted considerable public 
attention, a few remarks in further illustration of the subject may 
not be deemed to be inappropriate. The amount of knowledge 
upon a very complex matter displayed by the writer, and the fair 
and moderate tone in which many of the undoubted hardships 
peculiar to the Civil Service are discussed, render it probable that 
he will not object to a few words of friendly comment from a co- 
labourer of long standing in the Service. 

The chief grievances are apparently as follow, viz. :— 

1. The difference in the pay for precisely similar work in 
different departments, and the necessity for uniformity on this 

oint. 
. 2. The arbitrary division of the Service into a higher and lower 
division, and the inclusion, in the higher division, of all esta- 
blished clerks who had entered the Service before the promulgation 
of the Playfair scheme. 

3. The allowance of increases in salary by triennial increments 
only. | 

4. The question of duty pay; whether it should be given to 
certain individuals at the discretion of the head of the department, 
or whether it should be attached to the performance of certain 
specified duties; in other words (if the technical expression 
may be pardoned), should duty-pay “follow the man or the 
seat” ? 

5. The injustice inflicted on the writer class by employing 
them without additional pay upon duties of a higher class than 
those of copyists. 

“One Who Knows” has exhibited a prudent reticence 1 
avoiding discussion on that portion of the Playfair scheme 
relating to the so-called “Staff”? appointments. ; 

From internal evidence it may be inferred that ‘“ One Who 
Knows” meant his article to apply to that portion of the Civil 
Service which is located in the Metropolis. He makes 00 
mention of the Outdoor Service of the Customs and Inland 
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Revenue Departments, nor of the staff employed by the Admiralty 
and War Office in the various dockyards, arsenals, and outports ; 
nor of the numerous officials employed by the Post Office, Board 
of Trade, ete., in the provinces. In this, however, he has exer- 
cised a wise discretion, the subject being far too vast to be 
‘included within the limits of a single article. 

It would, perhaps, have been well to have more precisely 
limited the scope of the article to the London offices, As it stands, 
it is certainly open to the charge that the subject has been treated 
from a point of view far too restricted and one-sided—viz., that of 
the Civil servant pure and simple. Little or no reference is made 
to the interests of the taxpayer, and if upon public grounds, for 
no other reason, that question should certainly have been dealt 
with. It will probably be considered premature to make sugges- 
tion as to the amount of salaries to be paid under any scheme of 
reform until some comparison has been made between the present 
pay allotted to Civil servants and the value at which their 
services would be appraised in the open market. “One Who 
Knows” has referred to the difference in the emoluments of 
persons employed on analogous duties in different branches of the 
public service as @ grievance requiring redress, but curiously 
enough he has failed to carry the cOmparison further by placing 
the duties, salaries, prospects, and other contingent advantages 
enjoyed by the clerks, workmen, and other officials of the Post 
Office, Customs, Inland Revenue, Admiralty, ete., side by side 
with those of the great railway and telegraph companies, of the 
bankers and insurance offices, of the large steamship and ship- 
building firms, and of the great employers of labour generally. 

Still more significant is the avoidance of all allusion to the 
employment in the Civil Service of the Crown of pensioned 
soldiers and sailors. They have, as is well known, been employed 
with great success in several public departments, and in foreign 
countries their employment is almost universal. 

Last, but not least, “One Who Knows” has omitted to mention 
the fair sex, who are day by day pushing into Government 
employ in increasing numbers. 

Before the Civil Service can be reorganised, its admitted griev- 
ances redressed, and its numerous faults corrected, it is quite clear 
that all questions as to the real market value of the services of the 
present employés must be directly met and fairly answered. It 
will probably be discovered on inquiry that a large portion of the 
routine duties which fall to the lot of at least three-fourths of the 

ervice are remunerated by the Government more liberally than 
by the private employer of labour, even if the contingent advan- 
tages, viz. the shorter hours of attendance, the larger allowance of 
private and sick leave, and the right to a pension, etc., be eliminated 
trom the argument ; and it is very probable that the majority of 
the Civil servants of the future will have to content themselves 
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with lower wages, and, by a necessary consequence, will be re- 
cruited from a lower class in the social scale. 

The necessity of reform being pretty generally admitted, the 
question next arises as to the manner in which such reform or 
reorganisation shall be carried out. ‘One Who Knows” makes a 
very ; valuable suggestion that the reform should be made by the 
reorganising commissioners going among the stools and desks. 
and making a seat to seat inquiry into the work of each official, 
Although the remark is shrewd and much to the point, with all 
due respect to the writer, it will probably appear on examination 
that it does not go far enough ; the reform should be both whole- 
sale and retail, and the following propositions will probably be 
found to include the views of “One Who Knows” and something 
more. : 

Reorganisations have up to the present time been local rather 
than general, have been confined to single departments, and 
managed from within rather than from without, either directly 
by the heads of the offices in question, or from information supplied 
by them, and in many cases in conformity with schemes drawn 
up in the department in anticipation of the event, the final veto, 
possessed in nearly all cases by the Treasury, being usually exer- 
cised solely with regard to matters of finance, and (so long as a 
scheme shows an apparently substantial money saving on the 
face of it) little attention has been paid to details in the 
grading of the officials (on which the heads of departments are 
supposed to know best), and still less to the increase in the 
pension list. 

It is natural enough that this should be the case. The success 
of any reorganisation must, to a great extent, depend upon a 
practical knowledge of the working of the depar tment, a know- 
ledge usually enjoyed only by the higher permanent officials who 
after all are but men ,—men with human prejudices, sensible to 
flattery, encumbered with family ties, with engagements not ex- 
pressed, but well understood to stand by old friends, old supporters, 
etc. These and many other similar considerations—to summarise 
which would be superfluous—are the direct cause of a good deal 
of wire-pulling, with the result that the best type of official does not 
always succeed in the struggle for existence. In ordinary times it 
is not always easy even for a powerful head of a department, rightly 
or wrongly, to accelerate or retard promotion at his pleasure, but 
his opportunity, if at no other time, will come when a reorganisa- 
tion has been determined upon. Then merit (of all sorts) seeks its 
reward, then old grudges are paid off, and unpopular men (not 
by any means always “the least efficient) are transferred, supé!- 
annauted, or otherwise got rid of. 

What is wanted in a person charged with the reorganisation of 
any particular public depar tment is perfect impar rtiality, and 
consequent freedom from official ties, combined with an intimate 
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practical knowledge of the materiel and personnel of the office. 


This question may, it is confidently hoped, be answered in the 
following paragraphs. 

We will first suppose that such a Commission referred to by 
«“Qne Who Knows” as likely to be moved for by Mr. Puleston 
has made inquiries into the present condition of the Service, 
collected the necessary information, and cleared the ground for a 
general reorganisation. 

A Royal Commission should then issue, with ample powers to 
examine, and, if necessary, to rearrange every permanent ad- 
ministrative department in the public service. Inter alia its 
object should be to secure uniformity of pay, promotion, and 
privileges throughout the Service, regard being had, as a matter 
of course, to the nature and quality of the duties performed. 

The Commission should be composed of lawyers, accountants, 
or bankers, large employers of labour, etc., all of eminence in 
their respective professions, and of well-known organising skill ; 
their number should not exceed five or six, and should include 
not more than one civil servant of note, who should be quite uncon- 
nected with the office under review. 

Should it be thought necessary «that the inquiry should be 


made simultaneously throughout the Service, several Commissions. 
would be necessary, but probably it would be more expedient to. 


take one department at a time, those most in need of reform. 
being first attended to, it being understood that only permanent. 
and not political departments would to be dealt with. 

Assuming that the civil branch of the Admiralty has been 
selected as the office most in need of rearrangement, on the 
ground that in time of war the task of recasting of the establish- 
ment would present additional difficulties, and would perhaps be 
found impossible of performance, the Commission would first 
relieve the chiefs of the establishment of their duties, and, 
according to circumstances, either send them on leave or retain 
them at their call for consultative purposes, substituting members 
of their own body to carry on the current business. The Com- 
mission would, with the aid of the permanent heads, actually 
administer the department, going through the various rooms from. 
man to man and from seat to seat, and making or suspending 
current promotions if necessary, until they were satisfied that 
they had acquired an exact knowledge both of the business and 
of the staff by which it was worked. The various branches,, 
secretarial, lecal, practical, and of account, would be separately 
Superintended by individual members of the Commission best. 
qualified for the purpose. When thoroughly conversant with the. 
usiness of the head office (and to men of their-practical experi- 
_ the task would probably not be a very severe one, aided, as 
—s would be, by the advice of the officials thus temporarily 
‘uspended), the Commission would either proceed in person or 
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depute certain of its members to examine and take charge of the 
dockyards, arsenals, and outlying stations, relieving the heads 
and administering the dockyards, etc., as before. When the 
inquiry was complete,—and forthe revision of so large a department 
a year or two would not be considered too long a period,—they 
would draw up and publish their scheme of reorganisation, and 
after the lapse of, say, three months, during which to receive and 
consider objections and ——- from the staff, they would pro- 
ceed to carry it into final effect, on receiving the approval of the 
Ministry then in power. The report of the Commission should 
enter into minute details where necessary, and give the reasons 
upon which it acted in making changes, so that the first 
scheme might form a precedent when other departments came to 
be reformed in their turn. Special attention would be given to 
the reduction of the personnel, to the abolition of unnecessary 
forms, registers, the simplification of accounts, the employment of 
pensioners, women, boys, etc., wherever practicable, the substitu- 
tion of mechanical appliances, copying machines, manifolders, 
telephones, etc., for manual labour wherever possible, and the 
rigid enforcement of regular attendance upon all from the chief 
down to the messenger. A fair scale of remuneration would be 
easily arrived at by comparing the average rate of salaries paid in 
the Service and out of it for analogous duties. It might be worth 
consideration whether all candidates appointed after the reor- 
ganisation should not receive a slightly enhanced rate of pay, and 
forego all claim to pension. 

The Commission, having dealt exhaustively with the Admiralty, 
would proceed to arrange, one by one, the other great depart- 
ments in the same manner, until all had passed under inspection. 

It is not proposed in the present paper to dilate upon the 
advantages offered by the above proposal. All that space at 
present permits to be done has been to sketch out roughly the 
lines upon which rational reform should proceed. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that if a thoroughly practical reorganisation 
of the public departments is ever to be made satisfactory to the 
country, and (as far as is humanly possible) to the general body 
of the Service, it must be carried out by an impartial authority 
possessing the requisite local knowledge, and if such an authority 
does its duty fearlessly and honestly, and is not afraid to publish 
its reasons for making any change, however small, even mem- 
bers of the Service who have to suffer in prospects or otherwise 
by the action of the Commission will be ready to admit that 
justice has been done even at their own expense. For this 
reason it will be absolutely essential that the Commission should 
be of the greatest attainable strength, composed throughout of 
men of exceptional ability, who may be trusted to do their duty 
(often invidious, always laborious) without fear or favour. Even 
then their labours will be in vain unless the Government of the 
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day make up their minds to support the Commission through 


thick and thin, through good and evil report. Only thus can. 


vested interests be successfully met and overthrown in their chief 
stronghold—viz., the Civil Service. 

The present writer ventures to hope that he may be able to 
secure the support of his comrades in the Service and the general 
public to the main principle of his scheme—viz., reorganisation 
by an independent body. That any reform to be successful must 
embody this idea is the opinion founded on a personal experience 
exceeding thirty years of 


ANOTHER WHO KNOWS. 


P.S.—Since the above was written the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has announced that a Royal Commission for Inquiry 
into the Clerical Establishments of the Naval and Military, 
Revenue, and other Civil Service departments will be appointed. 
The Treasury Minute which communicates the intelligence is 
written with a vigour and directness horrifying to the steady old 
civil servant, but refreshing beyond measure to the much-harassed 
taxpayer. To use the language of Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
minute :— 


“The Commission will inquire into the numbers, salaries, hours of labour, super- 
annuation, cost of staff, and the administration, regulation, and organisation of the 
said offices . . . whether the work .. . is efficiently and economically performed, 
whether it can be simplified, the method of procedure improved, and whether the 
system of control is deficient or unnecessarily elaborate.”’ 

This statement of the subject of inquiry is prefaced by a 
comparison of the cost of the Services in 1847-8 and 1886-7 
respectively, and by a short resumé of the reasons which justify 
the proposed investigation. 

If Lord Randolph is in earnest in desiring a thorough reform 
of the Services, and it would be ungrateful and ungenerous at 
this juncture to doubt him, no more fit man could be found to 
carry out such an undertaking, herculean as it may seem, to a suc- 
cessful issue, combining as he does undoubted talent, courage, and 
inexhaustible energy with immense personal and party influence, 
and supported, as he certainly would be, by all the strength of 
the Liberal party as well as his own. It is to be hoped that 
when the present Royal Commission has made its report that 
Lord Randolph may see fit to nominate a reorganising body, as 
above suggested, to carry. out the recommendations ot the 

ommission of Inquiry, and not to nominate merely but to 
Support it with all his personal influence, and, in addition, to 
secure the adhesion of his party to the scheme. 

t may seem hypercritical to allude to the personal qualifica- 
ns of the members of the new Commission, but the first point 
that will strike the unprejudiced observer is that the official 
“ement is too predominant, and ought to be corrected by the 
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addition of an experienced practical lawyer or two (at present 
conspicuous by absence), of employers of labour of the type of 
Sir Sydney Waterlow, Mr. Rendel, or Mr. Moon, and of practica] 
men like Mr. Broadhurst. 

The real struggle will come after the Commission just nominated 
has made its report, and if Lord Randolph Churchill will pursue 
the work of reform with spirit and energy, he will deserve the 
warmest thanks of his fellow-countrymen for successfully dealing 
with one of the most difficult of the many State problems now 
coming up for settlement. 

He can do it if he likes, and there are not three other men 
who can. 








































AN EPISODE OF WIESBADEN. 


BY E. ARNOLD. 


(Author of ** Monk’s Hollow,” etc.) 


I. 


[r was July in Wiesbaden ; every day the weather grew hotter, 
and the crowd of fashionables who thronged the Kursaal and its 
lovely gardens lessened as cooler haunts and sea-breezes tempted 
them away. As to myself, Cecil Brooke, I also longed to take 
my departure, for I was sick to death of Wiesbaden, where I had 
been located for more than a month under the care of a celebrated 
oculist, who was treating me for inflammation in one of my eyes. 
[ knew every ride, every walk, for miles around; had explored 
all the places of interest in the neighbourhood, and was familiar 
with every inch of the ground leading to the Rhine and the 
Platte. 1 detested the Germans; the men were heavy and 
prosaic, the old women were hideous and commonplace, the 
young ones equally uninteresting ; if I did come across a pretty 
blue-eyed, fair-haired girl, like the conventional Gretchen, ten to 
one I was quickly disillusioned at table d’héte by discovering my 
divinity in the act of swallowing her knife, or in chasing the last 
remaining morsels of food round her plate with a piece of bread, 
or some such eccentricity in which our Teutonic cousins delight 
in indulging at meal-times. I was now quite restored to health ; 
my doctor had told me that he would not require me to pay him 
more than a couple of visits, and I had determined that I would 
pack up my traps and be off the following week. 

It was on a broiling hot afternoon that I came to this con- 
clusion, seated in a comfortable lounging-chair, beneath the 
oleander trees in the courtyard of the “ Rose.” I remembered 
that dinner was at five o'clock. Horrible thought! fancy sitting 
down at that unearthly hour to thick soup and a huge joint! I 
closed my eyes and mentally recalled the waving green woods 
around the Duke of Baden’s hunting-box, the fair panorama of 
hill and valley, the blue waters of the Rhine, crowned by many 
a fruitful vineyard and castellated pile, lying beneath; and I 
determined to eschew table d’hdte and wend my way up there, 
returning late in the evening to supper in the Kursaal, to the 
music of one of the finest bands on the Continent. 

I must have been fast falling into the land of dreams, when I 
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was suddenly aroused by the arrival of a couple of carriages with 
a pile of luggage. 

Evidently some one of consequence, thought I, watching with 
much amusement the obsequious little proprietor, who rushed out 
all smiles and bows to receive the new-comers. 

The luggage was accompanied by a maid and a valet, but the 
occupants of the other carriage were a lady and two gentlemen, 
one of them being an elderly man of somewhat coarse and com- 
mon appearance, the other a tall, good-looking young fellow about 
thirty. But it was the lady who riveted my attention. I had 
seen many beautiful women, but none more lovely than the one 
who was now alighting. She was tall and graceful, her hair was 
of the finest, silkiest gold, and her eyes and brows were of Spanish 
darkness. AsI half rose from my seat, those soft liquid orbs met 
mine for an instant in a glance that fascinated, yet repelled me, 
and which haunted me with a vague sense of uneasiness, 

Before long I was in possession of the fact that she was a Miss 
Dalton, travelling with her brother and father, the latter being 
an Australian gentleman of considerable wealth. 

I did not go to the Platte that afternoon; no, I went meekly 
in to the five o'clock table @hdéte, submitted without a murmur to 
the thick soup and anguilles d la Tartare, with the thermometer 
at 87° Fahrenheit in the shade, and had the inexpressible felicity 
of sitting opposite to my new neighbours. 

I was not impressed with the men. The elder was a trifle 
uncouth in manner, and savoured rather more of the squatter than 
I altogether approved of; his son was an amended edition of him- 
self, more refined, more agreeable, and decidedly better-looking. 
His daughter resembled him not in the least—indeed, it was hard 
to believe that any relationship existed; and for this I was, 
strange to say, supremely thankful. She ‘reminded me of some 
gorgeous tropical flower in a garden of weeds, her brilliant colour- 
ing and high-bred air completely extinguishing all the other 
women pr esent. As to myself, I was quite subjugated. I was a 
passionate admirer of beauty, and this woman, with her alluring 
smile and wonderful eyes, intoxicated and bewildered me. 

Her father entered into conversation, the son followed suit, but 
Miss Dalton only looked at me, and her glance completed her con- 
quest. I left the dining-room as utterly in love at first sight as 
the veriest greenhorn, and wandered across into the shady g cardens 
of the Kursaal to consider how I could further my acquaintance 
with this siren. 


I was sauntering along the most unfrequented paths, enjoying 
my cigar, when I was conscious of hearing my name spoken. I 
stopped ; a voice said softly, “ Hush! the next moment there 
emerged from a summer-house half hidden by the trees the very 
people who occupied my thoughts. 


Miss Dalton started visibly at sight of me, and a blush which 
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‘ntensified her beauty stole into her cheek. I felt somewhat 
acitated, and passed quickly on. They had been talking of me; 
evidently I had been of some interest to them; and, fool that I 
was, | went home in a flutter of delight, and sat at my window far 
into the night, weaving dreams of future bliss, in which Miss 
Dalton was the principal figure. 

I am not in the least susceptible, nor was I at that period, and 
though I had arrived at the mature age of twenty-five, not one 
of Eve’s fair daughters had ever raised the ghost of a flutter in 
my breast; therefore it puzzled, and, I must confess, somewhat 
annoyed me to find Miss Dalton occupying a far larger portion of 
my thoughts than I particularly desired. Her face haunted me ; 
her low tratnante voice rang in my ears; and as the days 
wore on and I came to know her better, | got more and more 
hopelessly entangled in the net which her alluring beauty had 
woven. 

I wondered, too, at her manner towards her relatives. She 
scarcely, if ever, addressed her father; if he spoke to her, she 
replied as coldly and curtly as politeness would permit; nor did 
she seem much more friendly with her brother, Jim Dalton. I 
could not help thinking there was a mystery about my divinity, 
a mystery that worried me perpetually, and was hardly rendered 
clearer by an incident which occurred when I had known them 
rather more than a week. 

One evening we had all been dining in the Kursaal gardens; a 
very cheery little repast it was, and excellently served. It was 
a fete night, and the trees were lighted with Chinese lanterns, 
which flashed into brilliancy as the twilight faded and dark night 
flung abroad her sable cloak. As we sat smoking over our coffee 
and liqueurs, the elder Dalton said to me,— 

“Are you making a long stay here, Mr. Brooke ? ” 

“T can stay just as long as I please,” I replied, laughing ; “ I am 
my own master, and have nothing to recall me to England.” 

“Do you know Downshire at all?” he continued, and I caught 
his keen glance fixed on me. 

“ Downshire ?” I repeated eagerly ; “my home is in that county. 
Do you know St. Mary’s Cray ?—that belongs to me.” 

“Indeed !”” said Jim Dalton, though seemingly not surprised in 
the least; probably he had already acquainted himself with my 
mers past and present. “ There is good shooting there, is there 
not ?” 

“ Excellent.” 


“Do you know a place called the Priory at Leeford ?” 

“Yes; it is Sir James Woolton’s; he wants to let it.” 

“He has let it, and we have taken it,” said Dalton. 

I was so completely astonished at this news that I could only 


stare at Miss Dalton, who returned my glance with interest. 


The Priory was one of the finest places in the county, and a 
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most expensive one to keep up, as Sir James had found. But the 
idea of having Ethel Dalton for a neighbour filled me with 
delight, and I expressed my satisfaction, and hoped we might be 
good friends. 

“ As we are to be neighbours,” said Jim Dalton, “ will you come 
in to-night, and have a pipe and a rubber with us?” 

“T shall be very pleased,” I replied with alacrity ; “but I am 
not much of a hand at whist.” 

“Well, that doesn’t matter ; we’ll play anything you like,” said 
Jim, with a laugh. | 

I was in the act of lighting a cigar as he spoke, and as I blew 
out the match I looked up suddenly, and saw him turn towards 
his sister with an expression so stern, so menacing, that | fairly 
started. The next moment it had vanished. 

“Miss Dalton,” I said, “ will you let me be your escort to-night ? 
Suppose we go round the lake and look at the illuminations; 
there is an hour before the fireworks, and you must be tired of 
sitting here.” 

She assented readily, and we sauntered out of the light of the 
lamps into the dim obscurity of the side-paths. It was a hot 
sultry night, with scarcely a leaf stirring; the fire-flies flashed 
like living gems in and‘out of the trees, and the distant strains of 
the orchestra sounded dreamily in our ears. The darkness, the 
heavily-scented atmosphere, the close proximity of my companion, 
thrilled me with rapture. I took the little soft ungloved hand 
resting upon my arm, and pressed it to my lips, trembling at my 
boldness ; but Ethel did not resent it. If anything, she drew a 
trifle closer to me, and together we leant over the iron railings 
surrounding the illuminated lake, whilst a torrent of hot im- 
passioned words rushed madly to my lips. In another instant | 
should have told her that I loved her, but her voice checked me. 
Looking up, her graceful head on a level with my shoulder, she 
said sottly,— 

“Mr. Brooke, will you do me a favour ?” : 

“ T will do anything you ask me,” I replied eagerly. 

“You must not think my request strange either. I should 


not dare to ask it of any one but you—but you are so kind— 
>» 
SO 





She paused, as if unable to proceed. 

“ And what is this favour, fair lady?” I asked lightly, though 
feeling deeply flattered. 

“I want you to promise me that you will not play high 
to-night. You must know that my brother has a propensity for 
gambling; in fact, it has on several occasions got him into 
dreadful trouble, and we are naturally very anxious to check 1t 
Of course, one cannot put a stop to it altogether, but you can. 
easily leave off playing when you choose, or when you think the 
stakes are too high.” 
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She spoke sadly, and with a degree of hesitation and un- 
willingness that excited my sympathy. 

«Leave it to me,” I said ; “ 1 promise you not to let him get into 
trouble through me.” 

Miss Dalton thanked me gratefully, and for the remainder of 
the evening was so fascinating that I quite lost sight of the fact 
that if her brother’s propensity for gambling was so excessive, his 
father should:have been the last person to encourage it. 

We saw the fireworks, which terminated in a _ wonderful 
representation of Blondin crossing the lake on a bicycle amidst a 
shower of rockets and many-coloured fires, and then walked back 
to the hotel, where I was ushered into the Daltons’ apartments. 
Ethel mixed me a brandy-and-soda with her own fair hands, bid 
us good-night with a warning glance at me, and then we sat down 
to baccarat. 


Il. 


WE played on till the small hours—the elder Dalton seemingly 
as much interested as his son—and with fluctuating success. 
When we rose, I had lost a “ fiver.” 

So far, so good ; no harm was done at present. 

But that night was but the beginning of many others spent at 
ecarté or baccarat in the Daltons’ rooms. 

The first week I won, certainly only small sums, but so per- 
sistently that I felt rather ashamed of myself than not. However, 
my luck did not last ; one night I retired from the contest minus 
a hundred pounds. Now, situated as I was in those days, a 
hundred pounds, more or less, was of no especial consequence to 
me. [ had plenty of money—in fact, a great deal more than | 
knew what to do with, and I was rather relieved than otherwise 
at being able to refund what I had already won; but my feelings 
on the subject underwent a change at the end of a month, when 
I made the discovery that I was a thousand pounds poorer than 
[had been at the commencement of my acquaintance with these 
worthy colonials. Then for the first time I bethought me of Ethel’s 
warning, which I had clean forgotten ; and I came to the rapid 
conclusion that both father and son were confirmed gamblers, and 
up to all the tricks of the trade. Had it not been for Ethel, and 
my love for her, I should have gone a bit farther and put them 
down as a couple of sharpers ; but for her sake I could not allow 
myself to look upon them sq unfavourably. 

_ To allay my uncomfortable suspicions, I wrote to my bailiff 
in nt gia asking him whether it was true that the Priory 
was let. 

In the meantime, though it was pain and grief to me to be 
deprived of Ethel’s society, I gave the Daltons a wide berth. In 
& few days I received the bailiff’s reply to the effect that the 

tory was let to some people of the name of Dalton, who were 
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then on their way from Australia. I gave a sigh of relief as | 
folded up the letter, for I was supremely glad to find their story 
confirmed. The next day, as I was strolling aimlessly along the 
Wilhelmstrasse, Ethel Dalton came out of a shop, and, seeing me, 
stopped and held out her hand. 

She looked pale and sad, I thought ; and my heart smote me 
for my enforced coldness to her. 

“Will you come into the Kursaal for a moment,” she said 
hurriedly ; “ I must speak to you.” 

We crossed the road and entered the gardens, and, turning up 
a shady side-path, found a sheltered seat. 

Miss Dalton gazed at me without speaking for quite a minute. 

“We have seen nothing of you lately,” she said at length, and 
there was a reproachful gleam in her liquid dark eyes, which 
made me feel I had behaved like a brute. 

“T have been away for an excursion up the Rhine,” I replied 
awkwardly. 

She gave an impatient gesture. 

“Why not speak the truth and say it is entirely the fault of 
those wretched cards? I knew how it would be—now you hate 
us, and I hoped we should be such friends.” Her voice broke, and 
she turned her head that I might not see the tears that gathered 
in her eyes. 

“J have been a fool,” Ireplied humbly. “I ought to have 
heeded your warning ; but, you see, [ always won at first.” 

An almost imperceptible smile curled her red lips at this 
gratuitous piece of information. What a fool she must have 
thought me! 

“ Well, you will be removed from temptation after to-day,’ she 
remarked quietly, “ for we leave for England to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow ?” | repeated blankly. | 

“Yes, to-morrow. Ina short time I suppose I shall settle as 
the chdtelaine of the Priory. I wonder how I shall like it, and 
how the county people will receive me. We have no credentials 
to present,” and she laughed rather bitterly. 

“Make your mind easy on that score,” said I; “everything 
colonial is the fashion. But I am very glad that we are likely to 
meet again so soon. If you leave, I shall no longer have any 
inducement to remain here.” 

She looked at me and her colour rose. 

“ You are complimentary, Mr. Brooke.” 

“T am speaking the truth.” Then, urged by an irresistible 
impulse, I caught her hands and said hurriedly, “ I was leaving 
the week you arrived; it was for you alone I stayed. Ethel, 
you must know how dear you are to me ?” 

“Hush!” she replied in an agitated whisper, and her face 
grew white as death, and an expression of fear came into the 
beautiful dark eyes upraised to mine. 
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«Why am I not to tell you that I love you?” I demanded, 
holding her closely clasped ; “surely there is no harm in asking 
vou to be my wife ?” 

“ « Your wife!” she repeated ; “is it possible ?” and the hands I 
held trembled and grew cold, her eyes closed, and she leant 
against my shoulder with a heavy sigh. 

«Yes, dearest, my wife,” I said tenderly. “Tell me that I am 
not mistaken in thinking you care for me a little.” 

Ethel raised her head and looked at me earnestly. “ I can never 
be your wife,” she said slowly; “a gulf lies between you and me 
that must for ever divide us. Forget what you have said to me, 
and when we next meet,.think of me only as an agreeable 
acquaintance, who served to while away a few idle hours at 
Wiesbaden.” 

But I would not listen to her. J overwhelmed her with pro- 
testations and reproaches ; the more she refused to entertain my 
suit, so much the more ardent did I become, until at length, 
finding I could make no impression upon her, I let her go, and, 
flinging myself upon the bench, buried my face in my hands, 
feeling deeply wounded. 

“Cecil, forgive me,” she said, coming close to me, and putting 
her hands on my shoulders; “your sorrow cuts me to the 
heart; I do love you, yes, I own it, but an insuperable obstacle 
divides us. Cecil, if ever [ want a friend, may I count on 
you?” | 

“Yes,” I replied, looking up at her. “I will serve you until 
death.” 

She made no answer, but bent down, and for an instant her 
soft lips rested on my forehead ; the next, she turned and walked 
rapidly away. I watched her out of sight, and then, dispirited 
and uneasy, I took my way back to the hotel. 

As I entered I was hailed by a tall, handsome, young fellow 
lighting his cigar in the hall, who rushed forward and slapped 
me heartily on the back. 

“Hullo, Jack!” I exclaimed, “ what in the name of all that’s 
wonderful brings you here ?” 

“Why, to look you up, my dear boy. I can’t say I think you 
are any the better for the air of Wiesbaden, though; you have 
not lost your care-worn appearance.” 

“Not likely,” I grumbled, “ considering this sweltering weather, 
and the thermometer at something like a hundred. I am 

thinking of going to-morrow.” 

“Not a bit of it,” returned Jack Manvers, my best friend and 
former college chum ; “ you will have to stay with me for a few 
days, and then I mean to carry you off with me to Vienna. 
Any nice people here ?” and, linking his arm in mine, he led the 
Way to his apartment, where his servant was unpacking. 

“Funny thing!” he remarked casually, “as I came along from 
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the station I could have sworn I saw a man I met once ip 
Australia years ago.” 

“Indeed !” I said, with some interest, thinking of the Daltons. 

“Yes; he was tried for forgery and got five years; my friend 
Dale prosecuted him, and I was in court at the trial. He was an 
awful scamp.” 

“What was his name?” 

“T forget now. No, it wasn’t Dalton. I don’t suppose it was 
the man at all, but his face reminded me of him. He was fair. 
with light hair, I remember ; and this chap was as dark as a gipsy 
and clean-shaven. But you know my old trick of finding out 
likenesses.” 

So the conversation ended, and I thought no more of it; it 

was hardly likely that a wealthy colonial like Jim Dalton could 
have any connection with the scoundrel in Australia, yet the 
coincidence of the likeness (for it was he whom Manvers had 
seen that morning) struck me at the time as singular. The 
Daltons left before I was up next morning, so I ‘did not see 
Ethel again, for they did not appear at table Whéte the previous 
evening. I was sorely disappointed. and perplexed at her 
conduet towards myself, and would have given all I possessed to 
be able to forget her, but that was easier said than done. 


IIT. 


We found Vienna somewhat empty; most of the fashionables 
were away, but as neither of us had ever been there before, we 
found plenty to amuse us in the bright little capital. 

Some of the corps diplomatique still at the Embassy were old 
acquaintances, so we managed to get through a fortnight pretty 
comfortably, and without finding time hang at all heavy on our 
hands. 

One evening as Jack, myself, and two others were dining, my 
attention was attracted by a young man who: entered the 
restaurant; he was tall and dark, with a singularly keen 
resolute face. I was about to call my friend’s attention to him, 
when, catching sight of Manvers, he came hastily forward, and 
held out his hand. : 

“Why, Manvers, can it be you? I am indeed glad to see you! 

Jack returned his greeting with much warmth; a chair was 
put for him, a fresh bottle of wine ordered, and we were soon on 
friendly terms with the new-comer. 

I was much taken with him; he was a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, and thoroughly up in all the topics of the day; and im 
his agreeable company the evening passed rapidly away. 

Just before we separated, he said to me suddenly, “ You live in 
Downshire, I think 2?” 

I assented. 
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“Do you know anything of the new people who have taken 
the Priory at Leeford ? ¢ 

«Yes; strangely enough, I met them at Wiesbaden.” 

He seemed a little surprised, and muttered something to him- 
self that sounded like, “Is it possible ?”’ 

“Do you live near the Priory ?” 

“No, not very near; about seven miles away.” 

“Tt is a charming old place, is it not ?” he asked. 

«Extremely, especially the modern part; the other is only a 
picturesque ruin, and said to be haunted. I have heard there are 
extensive subterranean vaults beneath the building.” 

He started. 

“Do you think they know of this ?” 

“Really I can’t say,” I returned, laughing ; “anyhow I suppose 
they would not be alarmed at the idea.” 

“Had they a lady with them at Wiesbaden ?” he inquired. 

I was on my guard instantly, and replied coldly,— 

“Miss Dalton was at Wiesbaden.”, 

“Ah! a tall handsome girl with dark eyes and hair?” 

“No, Miss Dalton has golden hair,” I said, rather nettled at his 
inquisitiveness. 

He smiled, and, turning away, addressed himself to Manvers. 

“That is a curious fellow,” I remarked to the latter, as we 
walked home together later on ; “ who is he ?” 

“As you know, my dear Cis, his name is Derrick Chalmers, 
though doubtless he has several aliases. He was brought up to 
the diplomatic service; was sent out to St. Petersburg on 
a secret mission, somehow got mixed up with the Nihilists, and 
disappeared ; was heard of later on in Australia; that was some 
four or five years ago; since that we all thought he was dead, 
— you see, he has turned up again; what he is now, heaven only 

cnOWS.” 

“He seems a very good sort; shall we ask him down to shoot, 
Jack ?—he would keep us alive.” 

Jack acquiesced heartily. I sent my invitation the next 
morning, and Chalmers readily accepted it. He and Manvers 
Were to return with me to St. Mary’s Cray the following week. 
I little knew when I asked him of the events that were to result 
from his visit, and to overshadow all my future. 


IV. 


It was September when we reached England after five months’ 
absence, and glad enough I was to be home again. I had gone 
away an invalid, I returned fully restored to health, anticipating 
with a keen relish many a day’s tramp over my own turnip- 
fields after the wily partridge, in which Jack and Derrick 
Chalmers thoroughly sympathised with me. 

My home seemed doubly welcome to me; the servants were 
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glad to have me back again, and we sat down to dinner that 
night the cheeriest little party possible. After we had gone to 
our rooms, I remembered I had left an important letter on the 
mantelshelf in the billiard-room, so went down again for it, 
Entering, my foot struck against something on the floor ; | 
stooped and picked it up—it was Chalmers’ note-case. I knewit, 
as I had been admiring the silver monogram on it before dinner, 
I found my letter, and was leaving the room, when my collie, 
aroused by my entrance, jumped. against me, upsetting my 
candle. In my anxiety to save it, I dropped the note- case, and 
some of the contents fell to the ground. As I hastily replaced 
them, cursing myself for my carelessness, a vignette portrait of 
a lady riveted my gaze. 

Could I be mistaken ? 

Was it possible that my eyes deceived me? It was the 
photograph of Ethel Dalton ! 

How well I knew the turn of that oraceful head, the languid 
droop of the deep, soul-compelling eyes, the curve of the haughty 
nostril, the decided sweep of the mouth and chin! I stared at it 
in silence, aghast at my discovery, puzzled and surprised, yet 
with a horrible foreboding. At length I replaced it in the 
note-case, and walked upstairs to Chalmers’ room ; entering, | 
gave it him, merely saying where and how I had found it. 

He favoured me with one of his curiously keen scrutinising 
glances, but I was quite equal to it, and again wishing him 
good-night, I retired, but not to sleep, for I was haunted by 
terrible 1 misgivings which I could not shake off, in which Derrick 
Chalmers and Ethel Dalton were closely interwoven. 

The next morning nothing was thought of but shooting; we 
were up betimes, and out with our guns before the early freshness 
of the day had departed. 

Before starting, | wrote a short note, informing Miss Dalton of 
my return, and was agreeably surprised to find, upon reaching 
home in the evening after a first-rate day’s sport, an invitation 
for myself and friends to dine at the Priory the following night, 
which we gladly accepted. 

I had purposely avoided mentioning Chalmers’ name in my 
letter, as [ was anxious to see the meeting between himself and 
Ethel, for I was quite convinced that some secret understanding 
must exist between them. 

The Priory was a fine old building, the ruined part being in 
the rear of the house, and approached by a bridge and an ancient 
gateway thrown across what was originally a moat, but was now 
filled in and levelled, and formed a most perfect tennis ground. 
The hall was a large one, containing a billiard-table. It was 
decorated in the modern antique sty Te; and with old brocades, 


embroidered screens, palms, and Oriental hangings, certainly 
looked a charming resort. 
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Miss Dalton came forward to meet us as we entered the 
drawing-room, seemingly more lovely than ever. She returned 
my pressure of the hand warmly, and I then introduced my 
friends to her. To my utter surprise, she greeted Chalmers as 
a complete stranger, and judging by their quiet unembarrassed 
manner, they evidently had not met before. Her father made 
us very welcome ; there were no other ladies present, but several 
of our sporting neighbours, and we sat down to a perfectly 
appointed table, brilliant with rare flowers and antique silver ; 
the repast itself left nothing to be desired, and our hostess 
surpassed in beauty and grace every other woman I had ever 
seen, During the evening | managed to draw her out on to the 
terrace, where a lovely moon flooded the landscape with silvery 
light ; taking her unresisting hand in mine, I said softly,— 

“ Are you glad to see me again ?” 

She hesitated for an instant; then, “ Yes, as a friend. You 
must never speak to me again as you did at Wiesbaden, or 
our acquaintance must cease entirely.” 

“You are cruel ; why will you not believe that if we love one 
another, nothing can separate us ?” 

“Say no more,” she replied, drawing her hand away; “now 
let us return, or we may be missed.” 

“One moment,” I replied ; “ have you ever met Chalmers before 
to-night ?” 

She raised her eyes to mine, as if surprised. 

“ Never !” 

“But I think he must know you.” 

“Indeed! I have never seen him before, to my knowledge.” 

“Strange,” I murmured, gazing at her intently. Could she be 
deceiving me ? 

“What do you mean ?” she asked, as if troubled. 

“Do you know that he carries a photograph of yourself in his 
note-case ? ”” 

I can scarcely describe the change that came over her beautiful 
face at these words. She turned ashy-pale, staggered back, and 
would have fallen, had I not put my arm round her. 

“What is it?” I cried, terrified at her pallor. “Are you ill? 

Ethel, my darling, tell me what is there between this man and 
you that can so unnerve you ?” 
_ She recovered herself with an effort; then, with a sudden 
impulse, turned, and flung her arms round my neck. “Tell me 
again,” she whispered, “that you love me. I am very wretched, 
very miserable. At times I think I shall kill myself—but then 
I remember you.” 

Her voice died away, and her head sank on my breast. 

Impetuous, hot-headed young fool that I was! I forgot that 
she had given me no reason for her extraordinary agitation, but, 
intoxicated by her beauty, I clasped her in my arms, and assured 
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her a hundred times of my undying love for her. After a pause. 
she continued, “Sometimes I fancy what our life might be if we 
were together far away from here—just you and I, together—alone ” 

“ And why should not that dream be realised 2” ] asked 
eagerly. 

“T dare not—lI dare not,” she replied, looking round fearfully, 

“ Ethel, [ know there is a secret in your life, but I love you go 
much that I am content to wait until you choose to tell me what 
it is. You say you are unhappy here ; then let me be the one to 
give you happiness. At any time you like, I will take you away, 
and make you my wife.” 

I spoke with impassioned eagerness, and, as I ended, her lips 
met mine. Yet, at that supreme moment, I knew I was sealing 
my own death- warrant, that I was pledging myself to an act of 
madness against which my inner consciousness, my common-sense, 
rebelled. 

Before she could reply, a figure approached us from the end of 
the terrace. It was Jim Dalton. 

‘You will excuse my interrupting you,” he remarked curtly, 
“but, Brooke, we want you for pool, and as my sister is rather 
delicate, I think it as well she should go in.’ 

His eyes met mine with a glare of ‘unmistakable defiance and 
hatred, which astonished as well as annoyed me. 

However, I said nothing; he drew Ethel’s hand through his 
arm, and led the way to the drawing-room. As they entered, 
fancied a faint cry of pain escaped her ; later on I knew it to be 
a grim reality. 

We found Chalmers turning over a portfolio of engravings in a 
corner of the room; some of the men had adjourned for billiards, 
and, excusing myself from playing, | went over to Derrick, and 
stood beside him, Miss Dalton having thrown herself in a lounging- 
chair near us. I thought she looked worried and anxious, ani 
her colour had quite faded. Chalmers was full of admiration ai 
the engravings. I discovered that he was a bit of an artist, and 
decidedly enthusiastic on the subject. Presently we came to an 
etching; it was a cottage interior, so finely, so exquisitely finishe 
as to be quite marvellous. Chalmers did not join in my praise 0 
it; he was very silent, and I found that his attention was fixe 
upon the representation of a florin, most delicately etched in on 
corner of the paper. 

“Who is the artist here, Miss Dalton?” he asked presently, 
holding it up. 

Ethel glanced at it, and started ; then, after a slight hesitation, 
“T did that.” 

“You?” ITexclaimed ; “ why, you have hidden your light unde! 
a bushel. I had no idea that you were capable of such work 
It is wonderful.” 

“You see, you don’t know everything, Cis,” laughed Chalmers ; 
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“T’ll be bound Miss Dalton had some good reason for concealing 
such a gift, for young ladies are not so reticent generally.” 

I was somewhat surprised at his words, and, on looking at 
Ethel, saw her flush crimson. She rose, took the drawing from 
us. and thrust it away beneath a pile of music; then turning, 
bowed coldly to Chalmers, and wished him good-night. To me 
she held out her hand, and for the first time I perceived upon her 
lovely rounded arm a deep crimson mark, as if the heavy gold 
bangle she wore had been pressed roughly into it. My heart 
swelled with pity and indignation, for | knew that her brother’s 
grasp had hurt her, and it was with difficulty that I restrained 
my rage and disgust sufficiently to allow me to part with her 
calmly. As to Chalmers, I could willingly have cursed him for 
being present, for I longed for a few last words with my darling. 


V. 


It was after this that Chalmers gave up shooting, and took to long 
rambles with his sketch-book. I placed a pony at his disposal, 
and for a week he disappeared every day until dinner-time. 
He seldom showed us any results of his outings, but gave us 
to understand that he had Miss Dalton’s permission to sketch the 
Priory for a picture in a magazine in which he was interested. I 
greatly envied him. I was so desperately in love with Ethel that 
{ was inclined to be jealous of any one who approached her. 

But I saw a good deal of her at the time, for scarcely an even- 
ing passed that we did not meet either at the Priory or at my 
house; and I regret to say that a considerable deal of my spare 
cash found its way into the pockets of the Daltons, pére et fils. 

It was after a hot night at cards that we sat in my billiard- 
room, smoking. 

I was lost in thought, for we had dined at the Priory, and 
later on Ethel and I had stolen out into the garden ; and there, 
after a long argument and much persuasion, she had at last con- 
sented to fly with me. I myself could not see the necessity for 
so much secrecy, but she had overruled my objections. 

I was aroused by a remark from Manvers, the reverse of com- 
plimentary to our late host. 

“T can’t get it out of my head,” said he, “that Jim Dalton is 
the man I saw convicted of forgery in Australia.” 

“You mean Reuben Turner,’ quietly put in Chalmers from a 
cloud of tobacco ; “ there certainly is a resemblance.” 

“What nonsense!” I exclaimed shortly. 

“Certainly there seems to be plenty of money now, but I 
believe they are nothing but a set of sharpers,” said Jack. 

He had dropped a considerable sum at cards, and was evidently 
fot in the best of tempers. 

‘If that is your opinion,” I began hastily, quite forgetting that 
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after all he was but endorsing my own ideas about them when aj 
Wiesbaden, “ it is a pity you accept their hospitality.” 

“ Now, you boys, don’t quarrel,” said Chalmers; “they’re not 
worth it. I could tell you some curious things about them, if | 
chose ; however, it will all come out very soon.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” I exclaimed, my temper 
getting the better of my discretion. “And now I am on the 
subject, Chalmers, may I ask you why you carry Miss Dalton’s 
portrait about with you ?” 

Chalmers seemed somewhat surprised, then a slow smile crept 
over his keen face. 

“So I was not mistaken. You discovered that fact the night 

ou found my note-case in the billiard-room.” 

“T did,” I cried hotly ; “it fell out by accident. I insist upon 
knowing why you have it.” 

He made no reply, but went on quietly rolling up a cigarette, 
and his calmness seemed to inflame my temper to boiling pitch. 

Presently he said,— 

“ May I ask by what right you insist upon knowing this ?” 

“ Because very shortly Miss Dalton will be my wife.’ 

“Good God!” broke from both men simultaneously. The 
cigarette fell from Chalmers’ fingers, while Jack stared at me as 
if I had suddenly taken leave of my senses. A silence fell upon 
us. . Then a horrible fear, a nameless, intangible sense of dread 
seemed to clutch me. I staggered forward, and, seizing Derrick’s 
arm, gasped out,— 

‘“ For God’s sake tell me, what is it? You know if there is 
anything wrong. Tell me the truth, or by the heaven above us 
I'll make you! ” 

“T can tell you nothing now; but to-morrow, yes, to-morrow 
night you shall know all.” 

I laughed to scorn the idea of waiting till to-morrow. [I felt 
that long before that time I should be a raving lunatic; but in 
vain I pleaded, I stormed, I threatened. Chalmers was 1m- 
movable. ; 

Jack got me away at last, and I spent the few hours betore 
daylight in pacing up and down my room, maddened by contilict- 
ing doubts and fears, tortured by vain conjectures as terrible as | 
found the reality. 


VI. 


THE next night was dark and stormy. How I had passed the 
day I cannot now remember. I only know that every moment 
seemed an eternity of suffering. Chalmers was away from break- 
fast until dinner, and Manvers accompanied him. 

When they returned, Derrick briefly told us to prepare \ 
brave the elements, as he wished us to go with him to the 
Priory. 
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We put on thick pea-coats and dark cloth caps, and at twelve 
o'clock started off in the dog-cart, Chalmers driving. 

The rain came down in torrents, and it was as dark as Erebus. 
We pulled up at the police station just outside the village of 
Leeford, and the inspector, who evidently expected us, came out 
and said something in an undertone to Chalmers, 

We alighted; taking a bull’s-eye lantern, the latter signed to 
us to follow him. 

“ Look here, Chalmers,” I said hastily, “ I don’t know what you 
are going to do, but I’m not a party to any underhand “4 

“Silence!” replied he sternly ; “if you do not wish to accompany 
me, you can stay here; nothing you can say or do will avail 
now. 

“Shut up, Cis,” growled Jack, taking my arm, “you can’t do 
any good by talking, so we may as well see this thing through, 
and I must confess I am devoured with curiosity. I know some- 
thing, but not all.” 

So Chalmers and the inspector led the way, not to the inhabited 
part of the Priory, but to the ruins; we entered a part of the 
grounds I had never visited, and there we halted, our lantern 
making a spot of faint light in the blackness of the night. 

The inspector gave a low whistle, which was returned at some 
little distance. 

We then went on through what seemed a thicket of brushwood 
and other undergrowth till we arrived at a heavy iron door 
almost concealed by overhanging creepers. I instantly concluded 
it must be the entrance to the subterranean vaults I had heard 
were connected with the house. Chalmers inserted a key into 
the lock, and we entered. Inside we found four men stationed, 
and noiselessly and on tip-toe we crept along a mouldy dank 
stone passage dripping with water, until we came to another iron 
door clamped with heavy iron bars. Here Chalmers again 
stopped and listened intently, when I was startled into nearl 
dropping the formidable stick I carried by hearing Ethel Dalton’s 
silvery voice say within a short distance of me,— 

“Hark! did you hear anything ?” 

“It is only those cursed rats,” replied a deeper voice, which I 
recognised as that of her father. 

At this moment I felt myself firmly seized by the arm, and 
Chalmers drew me into a recess where was another door, but 
smaller and less heavily constructed, and overgrown with mosses 
and lichen. 

“Now,” he said in a low undertone, “ you may see for yourself 
What manner of people these Daltons are.” 

As he spoke he withdrew with the utmost care and noiseless- 
hess a brick from the masonry at the side, leaving exposed a 
‘mall iron grating. I looked through, but for an instant my heart 
throbbed so madly that I could distinguish nothing ; but presently 
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a curious scene met my eyes. I saw a small vaulted stone apart. 
ment lighted by several candles. In one corner was a gas stove 
over which the elder Dalton was bending in the act of stirring 
something in a metal pot. 

Ata rough deal table were Ethel and her brother, busily engaged 
with some ‘complicated machinery ; the ring of metal sounded ; in 
my ears, and, indeed, prevented them from being aware of our 
close proximity; whilst a pile of bright sovereigns and other 
coins lay scattered about in all directions.” 

“What does it mean?” I whispered, whilst a terrible fear 
seemed to paralyse me. 

“Tt means,” whispered back Chalmers, “that they belong to a 
notorious gang of forgers and coiners who have eluded the ‘police 
for more than two years ; but we've caught them red-handed at 
last.” 

He looked round, whistled, then threw himself with all his 
force against the door, which, previously loosened from the 
masonry, fell inwards with a crash ; in another instant we were 
in the room. 

My first thought was to rescue Ethel; upon seeing us, she 
uttered a piercing shriek—a shriek which even now at times rings 
in my ears,—and flew to the door opening into the building, | 
hastened to assist her, but it was already guarded; we were too 
late. 

As I endeavoured to thrust the constable aside, Jim Dalton, 
who was struggling with Chalmers, rushed at me; drawing a 
revolver, he exclaimed, “ Devil! it is you who have betrayed us,” 
there was a report—Ethel, with a cry for mercy, flung herself 
before me—the next moment she fell into my arms, mortally 
wounded. I but dimly remember what followed ; I was aware 
of a severe struggle going on around me, of holding Ethel closely 
clasped and entreating her to speak to me ; that for one brief 
instant her glazing eyes met mine as if mutely entreating 
forgiveness ; then I heard another report, I was: conscious of 4 
stinging pain in my side ; the room, the lights, swam round me in 
one blurred indistinct mist, then came a blank, and I fell to the 
ground insensible. 

* * * * * * * 

I was laid up for months with a bullet wound in my side from 
Dalton’s revolver, and fever attendant on the shock I had received, 
and during that time the famous trial of the Turners, father and 

son, forgers and coiners, made a tremendous sensation. 

Derrick Chalmers had met them in St. Petersburg, where they 
had kept a gambling-hell with the wretched woman whom | 
should have “married, and who, it afterwards transpired, wa 
young Turner's mistress, Finding the police on their track, they 
escaped to Australia, where the younger was convicted of forgery: 
he escaped from prison, and then it was that Chalmers, who had 
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— 


turned private detective for his own amusement, determined to 
unearth them. 

It is needless to say that they were sentenced to life-long penal 
servitude. 

As for the woman who was nearly making shipwreck of my 
life, she sleeps in a corner of the old churchyard at Leeford, and 
is at rest, I trust, for ever. 

° * * * ~ * * 


As I write these concluding lines, a soft warm arm steals round 
my neck, and a bright laughing face peeps into mine, as the voice 
I love best in all the world says, “When will you have finished 
that horrid scribbling? The luncheon gong has sounded these 


ten minutes, and J am so hungry ! 
So you see, kind reader, I am a lonely bachelor no longer. 
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MOLIEBRE. 
A SKETCH 
BY MARIE CORBETT KILBURN. 


IT. 


THE history of Moliére’s married life is that of one lone 
struggle between reason and passion. Over and over again he 
voluntarily closed the eyes from which the bandage had been 
ruthlessly torn, and when he could no longer refuse to recognise 
Armande’s worthlessness, yet he loved her, and with a forbear- 
ance which intensified his own sufferings, while ceasing to treat 
her as his wife, still permitted her the shelter of his roof. 
Whether strictly authentic or not, the confession uttered by 
Moliére, in La Fameuse Comédienne, to his friend, Chapelle, the 
man who “loved, but reasonably, and no more than common 
sense could sanction,” portrays with a touching appearance of 
truth the turmoil of love and jealousy which such a life involved. 
“T took my wife almost from the cradle,” he says, “and brought 
her up tenderly. I imagined that thus I could inspire her with 
feelings which time could not destroy, and neglected nothing to 
compass my end. When we married she was so young that | 
suspected no wrong tendencies, and believed myself more for- 
tunate than most of those who contract such engagements, nor 
did I let my assiduity relax with marriage ; but I found in her 
nothing but indifference, and I saw that my theories were val, 
and her feelings for me far from realising my hopes of happiness. 
He tells of his first determination to live with her, as an honest 
man may with a coquette, retaining his own good name Un 
tarnished, and of the agony thus endured by a sensitive heart, 
and of the forbearance which still sheltered her, though not as his 
wife, from many of the snares of a vicious court. ‘“ But if you 
knew what I suffer,” he adds, “you would compassionate me. 
When she is absent, I watch for her coming. When she is with 
me, my eyes follow her every movement ; my passion has risen to 
such a point that I interest myself in her intrigues, and reflecting 
how impossible I find it to conquer my feelings for her, | could 
rather pity than blame her.” 

This, then, was the frame of mind which produced, first, 
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Tartuffe, with its underlying vein of tragedy and scathing 
denunciations of the hypocrisy which eat® like a canker into 
society; and, secondly, Le Misanthrope, the lofty nature whose 
tenderness never reaches its ideal, whose trust finds no foothold 
in a reeling world. 

Various rumours of the identity of the personages of Le 
Misanthrope circulated in Paris, but the audience does not seem 
to have discerned that they stood before them, thinly veiled by 
their fictitious names: Alceste, Molitre; Celiméne, Armande ; 
Eliane, Catherine Debrie; and the drama was not played out 
when the curtain fell. 

In L’Avare and the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Molitre returned 
once more to pure comedy. His humorous exaggeration, rich 
comic fancy, and satires whose pungency merged into tolerant 
laughter, found their full scope again; and gay and venial Paris 
rejoiced that its follies were again to be ridiculed rather than 
scourged. At Tartuffe the Church—always sensitive to affront 
—had taken alarm, and the piece was for some time suppressed ; 
and Moliére was compelled to tack a farce to his programme to 
lure audiences to attend Le Misanthrope, bribed by the follies of 
Sganarelle. 

In 1670 the company was permanently enriched by the 
accession of one of the most noteworthy actors who have ever 
trod the stage—Baron. He was born in 1653, the son of an 
Issoudun tradesman, his real name being Michel Boyron. His 
parents died while he was still young, and—his small capital 
once squandered—his guardians seemed to have found him an 
incubus. We next find him with a man and his wife named 
Raisin, who exhibited a marvellous spinet, whose powers even 
the king deigned to make trial of. Any tune played upon it was 
immediately repeated, the keys being apparently touched by 
some invisible agency. There were whispers of the black art, 
until one day the little Baron crept out of its recesses. 

When Raisin died, the widow organised a juvenile troupe, and 
Moliére lent his theatre for three days. The performance of 
little Baron attracted his attention, and from that day, despite 
the furious protestations of the widow Raisin, and much spiteful 
opposition from Armande, Moliére treated the boy as a son, and 
trained him with the pains which his genius merited, but which 
he repaid with ingratitude. 

| Armande succeeded in driving the high-spirited boy from under 
: Moligre’s roof for some years ; but in 1670 he rejoined the 
company. Moliére received him with open arms, and Armande 
did not disdain to spread for him the net of her fascinations, 
to which, alas, even loyalty to his benefactor could not render 
his vanity proof ! 
His fine features, free gestures, and superb presence on the 
stage, the dignity of his manner, the entire absence of conven- 
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tionality in his acting, rank him with the highest masters of his 
art. Rousseau said gf him :— 


“Du vrai, du pathétique, il a fixé le ton 
De son art enchanteur |’ illusion divine, 
Prétant un nouveau lustre aux beautés de Racine. 
Un voile aux défauts de Pradon.” 


And even Racine, when issuing instructions to other actors, said. 
“ M. Baron, I leave you to yourself; your own heart will teach 
you more than my directions.” 

In society he was no less successful. Fine ladies conspired to 
caress and spoil him, the most exclusive doors swung wide to his 
touch, the social disability of the actor, about which the world 
babbled then as now, did not exist for him. In 1671, Moliére. 
Corneille, Quinault, and Lulli, co-operated to produce the comedy 
ballet of Psyche, in which Baron played the part of “1’ Amour,” 
while Armande, reclining in a rosy shell—a very famous property 
in its day—represented “ Psyche.” 

For some time previously Moliére had been making strenuous 
efforts to reconcile himself to the circumstances of his life. He 
had purchased a small villa at Auteuil, to which he frequently 
retired to escape from home anxieties and theatrical responsibili- 
ties, which were beginning to undermine his health. There most 
of his later comedies were written, at first in the calm atmosphere 
of rural solitude, but latterly, not unfrequently, under the hardly 
less ‘soothing influence of Catherine Debrie, who, to borrow a 
Wagnerian phrase, ever appeared in his life as the leitmoti/ of 
consolation. The spectacular ballet of Psyche (in which the 
wayward beauty appeared to the best advantage) seems to have 
been the means of renewing Armande’s influence over him, and 
distress at the effect of his unhappiness upon his health induced 
Mademoiselle Debrie herself to represent to Armande his willing- 
ness to condone the past, and the probable result of her refusal. A 
reconciliation between the strangely-matched pair was once more 
arranged, and no further decided rupture seems to have occurred 
until Moliére’s death, two years later. | 

Les Femmes Savantes, which appeared the following year, 
seemed somewhat lacking in freshness, owing to the siml- 
larity of idea to that of Les Precieuses Ridicules, but never- 
theless takes a high rank. The rdle of “Martine” was 
played, under her own name, by a servant of Moliéres, 
of whose shrewd common sense and quick humour he had 
so high an opinion that he used to read to her scenes trom 
his comedies, striking his pen through the passages where her 
laughter was unresponsive to his intention. ‘Trissotin was 
quickly recognised as the Abbé Cotin, indeed Moliére had some- 
what cruelly inserted the poetasting Abbé’s own verses; the 
laughter of the Palais Royal echoed through all Paris until the 
luckless ecclesiastic scarce dared show. 
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In this same year appeared, for the first time, Le Merewre 
Galant, a lively periodical, whose list of contributors would 
catalogue the contemporary talent of Paris. “ Never,” it records, 
“in one year has the theatre produced such fine pieces. The 
famous M. Moliére has not disappointed us of seeing a piece 
presented at the Palais Royal as only he can mount it. We 
have been much diverted there by these Femmes Savantes ; 
by the raillery of a certain ‘Henriette’ (Mademoiselle 
Moliére), and the silly fancies of a dreamer who imagines all the 
world to be in love with her, to say nothing of the master of the 
house, who is adamant when alone and wax when his wife 
appears, nor of M. Trissotin who, puffed up with knowledge and 
inflated with the honours which he considers his due, sees all the 
world lie beneath him. The ridiculous infatuation of a woman, 
spoilt by study, for M. Trissotin is not less amusing—an infatua- 
tion which might have endured but for the ingenious artifices of 
a lost law suit which brings the piece to a conclusion.” 

“This play,” it adds, “draws all Paris; it is full of wit, of 
happy expressions, and audacious turns of phrase. Every one 
finds applications in the comedy. A quarrel of the author's 
eight years ago with a man of letters, whom they pretend to 
recognise in M. Trissotin, has given rise to reports. M. Moliére 
has, however, justified himself in a harangue, and if the original 
be as wise as they say, he need not be troubled, it will make his 
merit show to greater advantage, and rouse a wish to read his 
books and hear his sermons.” 

The lively journal from which we cull this fragment of con- 
temporary criticism records, in a later issue, the journeying of 
the Archbishop of Paris to Versailles in his character of Director 
of the French Academy, and tells how M. d’Anjean entertained 
the prelate and his brother Academicians “ with the exception of 
M. Cotin, for fear we should think he was come to complain to 
the king of the comedy of M. Moliére.” “Surely,” it adds, with 
a flash of irony, “ this biting sarcasm could not be levelled at a 
man whose works have met with such general approbation as 
‘Paraphrases pour le Cantiques des Cantiques’! We do not 
allude to his ‘ Vers Galants,’ of which there are many editions ; 
they are trifles, which afford relaxation from the profession he 
has adorned with so much austerity.” 

But we approach the end. 

In 1768 Moliére produced Le Malade Imaginaire on.the 10th 
of February. On the I7th of the same month, having with 
difficulty sustained the evening’s fatigues, he begged Baron to 
give him an arm home. Before Armande could be summoned he 
was dead ! 3 

He died, as he had lived, an actor. No priest could be found 
to give him the last consolations of religion, and the Archbishop 
of Paris denied him interment in consecrated ground. The 
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king, however,—persistently invoked by Lagrange and Armande 
—intervened, and burial was granted him in the cemetery of 
St. Joseph, provided the funeral be strictly free from rite or 
ceremonial. The restriction added to the solemnity of the 
pageant; the procession by night, the silent multitudes lining the 
quiet streets; the flickering torches, borne by hundreds of 
Moliére’s friends—a muster of illustrious names. Amidst an 
almost awestruck hush the great moralist of the stage was laid 
in that last resting place, so bitterly grudged him by the bigots 
of the Church. 

After his death his widow and Lagrange reorganised the troupe, 
and—despite of being ousted from their theatre by Lulli’s Opera 
Company, and many other adverse contingencies—gained a fair 
amount of success in a theatre in the Rue Guenegaud. In 1680 
the king commanded the “Troupe du Marais” to coalesce with 
that of Mademoiselle Moli¢re—recently remarried to M. Guérin— 
and granted a State subvention of £12,000, the united company 
assuming the now world-famed title of the “Comédie Frangaise” 
—which thus may be said to have sprung from the ashes of 
Moliére. 

Some years before his death he had been offered a chair in the 
Academy on the condition of renouncing his profession, and the 
honour was, therefore, declined. One hundred years later the 
Academicians placed his bust in their hall with the inscription :— 


“ Rien ne manque & sa gloire ; il a manqué & la notre.” 



























TO MARGUERITE. 


BY L. W. LYDE. 


I AM alone; and all is still. 

Already love’s good-night is pressed 

On tired lips that soon will rest ; 

And I have watched the night, until 

The darker mood has left my eyes; 

And there is peace; and I would sing ; 

But I am loath to touch a string, 

Which you might welcome—might despise. 
Hereafter, when the lights are low, 
I'll take my pen again, and write: 
It may be that the overflow 
Of sadder thoughts will suit the night. 


For somewhere long ago I read 

How shadows always fall behind ; 

And, as I turned the page, I said, 

“ But when the sun has all declined, 

And yet the moon is dim, why then 

No shadows will be seen at all; 

For underneath the one dark pall 

Are deeply hidden things and men.” 
Thus darkness can interpret best 
My mental shadows, and can fling 
A restful shade on the unrest 
Of one who would, but cannot, sing. 


For I am grieved at my mischance; 
I did my best, but I was tired ; 

I thought to win a kindly glance 
By having done as you desired ; 




























TO MARGUERITE. 


And I have failed. ’Tis nothing new. 

I should have wearied of the load 

Of failures; but my heart has glowed 

With some successes ; yet ’tis true :— 
It will not matter in the years, 
Whether our lives were sad or not. 
We soon forget, and are forgot ; 
Time cannot stop to count up tears. 


And yet at times a vague regret 
Is with us—for the charm mislaid,— 
The faded piece of mignonette,— 
The hazel spray, which only played 
Above a woman’s heart, and thus 
Is yet remembered ; while the dell, 
Where others bloomed, browned, and fell, 
Is nameless,—like to most of us. 
Chance singles out the one for fame ; 
And sunshine smiles an hour on him: 
The others never have a claim 
On memory. ‘Tis fortune’s whim. 

































THE PLAIN FACT ABOUT CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS AND THE DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA. 


BY MARIE A. BROWN. 


«Facts are facts!” is the frequent assertion of the materialistic 
mind of to-day, uttered with a vehemence and incisiveness meant 
to be unanswerable. This heavy sentence is hurled like a missile 
at sentiment, poetry, theory, ideas, or whatever else may be styled 
vague abstractions by the practical-minded, whenever they present 
themselves. Well and good; there is not the slightest fault to be 
found with this ; it were well if one-half of society were tried and 
true soldiers at their post, to demand this pass-word “facts are 
facts” from the other half, individually, as they came in sight ; 
this would do much toward setting the world right. But the 
trouble is facts are not facts, save in the most abstract and least 
applied of theories, but “ notions,’ whether old-fashioned or new, 
compounded of sentiment, vagaries, poetry, tradition, half-read 
and half-digested history, for the most part rule the thought and 
conduct of the very persons who declare facts to be facts with the 
strongest emphasis. It is needless to say that facts upset the 
mental equilibrium of such persons, and are correspondingly hated 
and opposed. 

Half in apology to this large class, a writer in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, in the year 1838, at the time when that maga- 
zine and the North American Review, the New York Review, the 
National Quarterly Review, the Cornhill Magazine, and others, 
together with the Royal Geographical Society, were setting forth 
the claims to probability of the unlooked-for statements in regard 
to the discovery of America, contained in the work just published by 
Professor Charles Christian Rafn, under the auspices of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries, in Copenhagen, “Antiquitates 
American.” The writer in question, after concurring with the 
others that the statements referred to were undeniable facts, says : 


“We daresay that there are many who will learn with no less chagrin than surprise, 
that the discovery of America was made five centuries before Columbus. The fame of 
4 hero is held so sacred by the bulk of mankind, that but little popularity can be 
expected to attend the historical justice which threatens in anywise to obscure it.” 


Here it is again a matter of sentiment: sentiment retaining its 
hold in weeping defiance of facts. But would it not be humilia- 
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ting in the extreme to be forced to confess that Europe and the 
United States were entirely controlled by their sentiment in go 
grave a question as this? If indeed, as affirmed in the article on 
the subject in the North American Review, “ no single event in the 
history of civilisation is of equal importance with the discovery 
of America,” facts ought to be an object of desire so intense as to 
do away with sentiment and all romantic attachment to Columbus 
as a personal hero. 

But, it is urged, there is strong historical evidence in support 
of the belief that Columbus discovered America. To this it may 
be replied that much has been written in the guise or form of 
history, and in that form accredited, which has to be con- 
fronted with information about the event it treats of, derived 
from the native source of the event and from minds absolutely 
constrained by their peculiar surroundings to observe closely and 
to relate accurately. The Icelandic historians, whether as scalds, 
sagamen, or transcribers, are especially noted for accuracy and 
reliability. Professor P. EK. Miiller, an undoubted authority, shows 
that the greater portion of the early sagor may be depended upon 
as faithful historical narratives, and in regard to the authenticity 
of the sagor bearing upon the event now under consideration, 
there is a mass of testimony which will be gleaned from after the 
assumed historical evidence has been duly weighed. The histori- 
cal works treating of the discovery of America, and Columbus as 
a man, can be broadly classified as the productions of two 
nationalities, the northern and southern, and differ as widely 
from each other as these nationalities in themselves differ. The 
southern, as the heretofore accepted version, takes precedence in 
this connection. The local historians, the Italian or Spanish, 
were, whether I cite Buckle, Lecky, Llorente, Aaron Goodrich, or 
dozens of other authors, men under the strict control of the Church 
of Rome, or as Lord Klingsborough succinctly states : “ The 
writing of history, as far as regards the New World, was by the 
law of Spain restricted to men.in priestly orders.” Aaron Goodrich, 
in his valuable work, “ History of the Character and Achievements 
of the so-called Christopher Columbus,” gives a list of the licenses 
that were required from the inquisitors, the Supreme Council ot 
the Indies, etc., etc., for an historical work on either of these 
subjects, and adds : 


“Such was the tyranny which weighed upon historical writers; and it is not 
difficult to perceive how all these censors would deal partially with Columbus. By 
representing himself as the chosen of God, the champion of the Christian religion, carry- 
ing the light of the Gospel to heathen nations, by performing the smallest acts with 
affectation of religious ceremony, by inserting scriptural and religious sentences in his 
most trivial letters, by recounting miracles and interviews with God, by giving, 
fact, a religious colouring to all his acts, he became the protegé of the Church, which 
has continued through all after centuries to regard him as one of her most zealous 
votaries, and is now strenuously urged to place him among her saints.” 


J. J. Barry, a Roman Catholic author, who has written a “ Life 
of Columbus,” compiled from the French of Roselly de Lorgues, 
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one of the principal biographers of the Genoese mariner, writes 
with characteristic ecstasy: “We declare before God, who knows 
it, and before men who do not know it, that Christopher Columbus 
was a saint;” and in dwelling on the circumstance of Pope 
Alexander VI. deeding the continent of America, the hemisphere, 
in fact, to the Crown of Spain, says that 

“The question is not concerning an international interest, or of an affair to regulate 
for Castile, but about interests of vital importance to catholicity, to the salvation of 
souls, and to the extension of the kingdom of Jesus Christ . . . and here we see 
visibly the participation of the Church in the discovery,” 
all of which goes to confirm Goodrich’s words. D. Gio. Batista 
Spotorno, another of the principal biographers, who also edited 
the “ Memorials of Columbus,” a collection of authenic documents, 
bursts forth : 


“ Here we have at last the documents of that great man to whom we are indebted 

for the New World, . . . a treasure which contains the diplomatic history of the 
discovery of America, and of Christopher Columbus : that is, of the most memorable 
event which had occurred for ages, and of a hero who reflects the highest honour on 
Genoa, on Italy, and on Europe.” 
Still, with all this, Barry is not satisfied, and regrets extremely 
that certain four writers, Spotorno, Washington Irving, Navarrete, 
and Alex. von Humboldt, have, as he expresses it, “ obtained the 
monopoly of the history of Columbus,” and accuses them of 
having “ deceived themselves and deceived us,” and argues that 
“athwart the prejudices of sect, they could not judge soundly of 
the spirit and the acts of the man in whom the most ardent 
catholicity was personified.” Coupled with this regret is the still 
keener one that “the rest of Kurope,” as he is frank enough to 
admit, 

“And particularly France, attached no serious importance to the person of 
Columbus or to his superhuman work, and nobody thought of writing his history. . . . 


Among those encyclopeedists, who, according to their title, knew all the sciences, not 
one of them appreciated Columbus or the grandeur of his work.” 


Padra Arbarca, another Romish writer, considers that 


“The discovery of a new world, first offered to the kings of Portugal and England, 
was reserved by heaven for Spain, being forced in a manner on Ferdinand, in recom- 
pense for the subjugation of the Moors and the expulsion of the Jews ;” 
and these authors collectively show the view taken by the south 
in general of a discovery, the genuineness of which does not seem 
to be invalidated in the slightest degree in their eyes by the fact 
that the Church, whose behests they obey in extolling Columbus, 
as first discoverer of the western continent, had been in so far 
aware of a previous discovery of this land as to have appointed a 
succession of bishops to Greenland for two hundred and fifty 
years, several of whom also went to Vinland, one even as late as 
1347 ; Bishop Erik Upsi went there in 1121. Seventeen of these 
bishops are named, and in the two settlements in Greenland 
there were collectively one cathedral, fifteen churches, and three 
or four monasteries. 


To turn to the most eminent American biographer of Columbus, » 
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Washington Irving, we find a faith in the object of his biography 
and his achievement scarcely reconcilable with such an admission 
as the following : 

“There is no great improbability, however, that such enterprising and roving 
voyagers as the Scandinavians may have wandered to the northern shores of America, 
etc. ; and, if the Icelandic manuscripts, said to be of the thirteenth century, can }, 
relied upon as genuine, free from modern interpolation, and correctly quoted, they 
would appear to prove the fact.” 

He also states directly that “he has not had the means of tracing 
this story to its original sources,’ and seems entirely unaware that 
he is tracing the act of discover y to its original sources by quoting 
Columbus’ own words in reference to his visit to Iceland, the 
whole extract published by his son Fernando from one of his 
letters. This was in 1477, only eighty years after the narratives 

of the Norse voyages had been committed to writing ; and only 

one hundred and thirty years after the last voyage to Vinland. 
The American historian, Prescott, seems greatly mystified over 

this trip to Iceland, and in a footnote to his “ Ferdinand and 
Isabella” says :— 

“Tt is singular that Columbus, in his visit to Iceland in 1477, should have learned 

nothing of the Scandinavian voyages to the northern shores of America in the tenth 
and following centuries ; yet, if he was acquainted with them, it appears equally sur- 
prising that he should not have adduced the fact in support of his own hypothesis of 
the existence of land in the west; and that he should have taken a route so different 
from that of his predecessors in the path of discovery.” 
There, is a declaration, however, in the prospectus of Professor 
Rafn’s work, “ Antiquitates Americanze,’ to the effect that “it 
was the knowledge of the Scandinavian voyages, in all ney 
bility, which prompted the expedition of Columbus.” Bancroft, 
the leading American historian, chooses to ignore the Norse 
discovery of America altogether, and is severely criticised for this 
opinion by Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, the president of the Prince 
Society in Boston. In his introduction to N. L. Beamish’s trans- 
lation of the voyages of the Northmen to America, published by 
that society, he says : 

“Mr. Bancroft, in the earliest of his ‘ History of the United States,’ treats the 
alleged Icelandic voyages to this continent as a myth, and in his last, has not m any 
degree modified his sweeping statements of distrust. We are not aware that any other 
distinguished historian has reached the same conclusion.” 

On the contrary ; the list of the advocates of the Norse view 0! 
the question is astonishingly brilliant, and as a little pr eparation 
for the testimony of the most noted man among them, Alexande! 
von Humboldt, nothing can be better than these words of Mr. 
Slafter’s :— 


“In treating of the discovery of America the author refers to the voyages of the 
Northmen to this continent as a matter of settled history. He does not even offer au 
apology or suggest a doubt. The vast learning, just discrimination, and sound sense 
of this distinguished scholar, give great weight to his opinions on any subject.’ 

In the second volume of the “Cosmos” much space is devoted to 
this subject, but the introductory lines are all-sufticient : 


* Although the acquaintance of the nations of Europe with the western part ol the 
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earth is the main subject of our consideration in this section, and that around which 
the numerous relations of a more correct and a grander view of the universe are 
grouped, we must yet draw a strong line of separation between the undoubted first 
discovery of America, in its northern portions, by the Northmen, and its subsequent 
rediscovery in its tropical regions. Whilst the Caliphate still flourished under the 
Abassides at Bagdad, and Persia was under the dominion of the Samanides, whose 
age was so favourable to poetry, America was discovered in the year 1000 by Leif, the 
son of Eric the Red, by the northern route, and as far as 418° 30’ north latitude.” 


After a resumé of some of the chief facts contained in Rafn’s work, 
he continues : 


“This tract, which was named by Leif the ‘Good Vinland’ (“ Vinland it Goda ”), 
comprised the coast line between Boston and New York, and consequently parts of the 
present States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, between the parallels 
of latitude of Civita-Vecchia and Terracina, which, however, correspond there only to 
mean annual temperatures of 47°°8 and 52°11.” 


This in itself, not to speak of hundreds of pages of like testimony, 
would justify Toulmin Smith in the conclusions he arrives at, 
namely, that 


“Columbus was not the discoverer of America ; he was not the first visitant to her 
shores ; his act was not so perilous, or complete, or adventurous a one as the oft- 
repeated acts of the Northmen; nor was his actual knowledge of the country in any 
degree so exact, while all his ideas concerning it were purely erroneous.” 


He writes with deep enthusiasm, and asks at the close: 


“Shall the Northmen be deprived, then, of the well-deserved meed of honour and 
glory which is so justly due to them, for their bold and enterprising achievements, for 


their often-repeated explorations, and for their early but accurate knowledge of these 
distant regions ? ” 


Goodrich goes even farther in his comparison of the value of the. 
two achievements : 


“Tf the discovery by Columbus in 1492 of the islands of San Salvador and San 
Domingo was the discovery of the continent of America, then the discovery and 
permanent colonisation of Iceland and Greenland, six hundred years before by the 
Scandinavians, was also the discovery of that continent; the portion of mainland 
coasted by Columbus was avowedly but small, and he professed to be in Asia. The 
Northmen, on the contrary, visited all of the eastern coast of America, from the 
extreme north to Florida, formed settlements, and for centuries carried on commerce 
with the products of what are now the most civilised, populous, and enlightened por- 
tions of America ; and the American might well feel relief and pride at the knowledge 
that the first of his race to touch upon his native shores were the heroic Norsemen.” 


Benjamin Franklin, strange to say, obtained his knowledge of 
the Norse discovery from a pupil and follower of the great. 
botanist Linnzeus, Professor Per Kalm, who was on a scientific 
journey through the United States in 1748, and in his letter to. 
Mr. Mather, dated London, July 7th, 1773, says this about it: 

2 About twenty-five years since, Professor Kalm, a learned Swede, was with us in 
Pennsylvania. He contended that America was discovered by their northern people 
long before the time of Columbus; which, I doubting, he drew up and gave me some 
ume afterwards a note of those discoveries, which I send you enclosed. It is his own 


andwriting, and his own English ; very intelligible for the time he had been among 
us. The circumstances give the account a great appearance of authenticity.” 


_ Thomas Carlyle does not say much on the subject, but it is to 
the point : 
“ Towards the end of this Hakon’s reign it was that the discovery of America took 


place (985). Actual discovery, it appears, by Eric the Red, an Icelander ; concerning 
which there has been abundant investigation and discussion in our time.” 
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Another eminent English author, Samuel Laing, to whom we 
are indebted for a translation of that great work of Snorre 
Sturleson’s, the “ Heimskringla,” a chronicle of the kings of 
Norway (which also contains something about the Norse dis- 
covery), contributes very strong testimony : ; 

“The discovery of America, or Vinland, in the eleventh century, by the same race of 
enduring, enterprising seamen, is not less satisfactorily established by document; ary 
evidence than the discovery and colonisation of Greenland; but it rests entirely upon 
documentary evidence, which cannot, as in the case of Greenland, be substantiated by 
anything to be discovered in America. . . » All that can be proved, or yy is 
required to be proved, for establishing the priority of the discovery of America by the 
Northmen, is that the saga or traditional account of these voyages in the eleventh 
century was committed to writing at a known date, viz., 1387 and 1395, in a manu. 
script of unquestionable authenticity, of which these particular sagas or accounts 
relative to Vinland form but a small portion ; and that this known date was eighty 
years before Columbus visited Iceland to obtain nautical ‘information, viz., in 1477. 
when he must have heard of this written account of Vinland, and it was not till 1492 
that he discovered America. This simple fact established on documents altogether 
incontrovertible, is sufficient to prove all that is wanted to be proved, and is much 
more clearly and ably stated by Thormod Torfcoous, the great antiquary of the last 
century, than it has been since, in his very rare little tract, ‘Historia Vinlandix 
Antique,’ 1707.” 

As introductory to his translation of the voyages of the Norse- 
men to America, N. L. Beamish says :— 


“ Nor should it be forgotten that Columbus visited Iceland in 1477, when, having 
had access to the archives of the island, and ample opportunity of conversing with the 
learned there through the medium of the Latin language, he might easily have 
obtained a complete knowledge of the discoveries of the Northmen ; sufficient, at 
least, to confirm his belief in the existence of a western continent. How much the 
discoveries of the distinguished Genoese navigator were exceeded by those of the 
Northmen will appear from the following narratives.” 


W. C. Bryant, in his “ Popular History of the United States,” 
“ affirms that these sagas were reduced to writing by diligent 
and studious men ; inestimable treasures laid up for the use of 
future historians.” Prior even to this, in the year 1076, Adam of 
Bremen proclaimed the fact of the Norse discover y, and a Danish 
translation of his book was published a few centuries later. He 
heard the account from the Danish king, Sveyn Estrithson, a 
nephew of Canute the Great, and what he says will bear quoting 
again, familiar as it is to all who have studied this subject: 


“ The same king has besides told us of the discovery of still’another land in the midst 
of the ocean, w hich i is called Vinland, because the grapes grow there spontaneously and 
give the most glorious wine; also grain, w ithout being sowed, grows there in abun- 
dance. This is no fabulous representation, but is founded on the reliable communica- 
tions of the Danes. 


A Danish translation of the “Heimskringla ” was published 1 in 
1594, but the work was written in Icelandic in the thirteenth 
century ; ; thus Snorre Sturleson was the next early writer al ter 
Adam of Bremen to confirm the fact of the Icelandic voyages 
America; Ortelius did the same in 1570, claiming for the Norse- 
men the merit of being the first discoverers of the New World, 
and an English translation of that was published in London in 
1606. Prior to that, however, in the years 1387-1399, the 
narratives of the voyages were written. These, together with 
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a number of other sagor, are contained in the famous manuscript, 
« Codex Flatoiensis,” said to be one of the most beautiful works of 
penmanship 1n Kurope, and is still kept in a high state of 
preservation among the archives of Denmark. It was for a long 
time lost, but in about 1650 Bishop Swendson of Skalholt pur- 
chased it from the owner, Jonas Torfeson—whether he was the 
finder or not does not appear—in behalf of King Frederic III. 
The manuscript, as described by Laing, “is in large folio, beauti- 
fully written on parchment ;” the two important sagor relating 
to the discovery of America are that of Eric the Red and Thorfinn 
Karlsefne, and on these two sagor, according to all the authorities, 
“rests all the essential evidence which we have relating to the 
voyages of the Northmen to America.” That these documents 
are considered sufficient evidence has already been seen. Mr. 
Slafter says of them : 

“ Both of these documents are declared, by those qualified to judge of the character 

of ancient writings, to be authentic, and were clearly regarded by their writers as 
narratives of historical truth.” 
Torfeeus derived his information from these original sources, 
which he obviously considered authentic, and it is these same 
documents which have been published, with a Danish and Latin 
translation, in Professor Rafn’s work; Baron von Humboldt bases 
his statements on these, and so do all the authors on this subject. 
A well-deserved tribute has been paid by the Royal Geographical 
Society of London to the society that has laboured so indetatigably 
to proclaim this great truth to the world : 

“The labours of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, at Copenhagen, have 

long since obtained for them an honourable station in the republic of letters, but the 
recent publication of the work named ‘ Antiquitates Americane,’ entitles them to the 
gratitude of the whole civilised world.”’ 
The Danish Government has also been very active in this grand 
cause, and Torfceus himself was sent to Iceland in 1662 by 
Frederic IIT. to collect manuscripts, and in 1685, it is alleged, 
“Christian V. forbade the sale of them to any foreigner.” 

But to return to Columbus and his motives for visiting Ice- 
land. It is not to be supposed for an instant, after consideration 
of all the circumstances, that Columbus went to Iceland—a 
voyage of no small difficulty even in these modern times—for 
some unknown purpose, or with no definite design whatsoever, 
and that he accidentally heard of the Norse voyages after he got 
there. While there was still less occasion in the eleventh 
century than in the fifteenth for the people of southern Europe 
to visit or explore the north, or even to inquire about it, the in- 
habitants of the French, Spanish, Italian, and even Grecian ports 
could not very well fail to hear of any maritime exploit of the 
Scandinavians, whose home was the sea, and who carried on 
commerce with the whole known world. Indeed, in the 
Heimskringla ” one reads of the journeys of the Vikings even to 
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Constantinople and Jerusalem, while the most expert summe; 
tourists in our day are clumsiness itself, in getting through 
Norway, compared to the ancient inhabitants of that intricate 
land. This indomitable race, who really seem “our superiors,” 
as Henry Wheaton says, “in the arts both of war and of peace.” 
once visited Spain, and the trip is thus described by the same 
author : 

‘From Gaul the Northmen crossed to Spain (A.D. 827), where they came in eon- 
tact with the Arab conquerors, and penetrated as far as Seville, the fortifications of 
which they demolished. The votaries of Odin prevailed over those of Mohammed - 
and, proceeding southward, they passed the outlet of the Mediterranean.”’ 


After this experience with them, the inhabitants of Spain were 
not likely to soon forget the men from the North; and the 
narrow escape of Rome from falling into the hands of Hastings, 
who was bent on putting the crown of Rome on Bjorn Jernsida’s 
head, that “all the kingdoms of the world, which lay open to them, 
might behold their glory,” naturally served to keep the memory of 
them warm among the inhabitants of Italy. Both of these events 
occurred in the ninth century; at the close of the tenth America was 
discovered, and very early in the eleventh Gudrid, the wife of the 
distinguished man, Thorfinn Karlsefne, who, with a hundred 
or more followers, attempted the first regular settlement in Vin- 
land, made a pilgrimage to Rome, where she related to the holy 
fathers the experiences she had had during her three years’ stay 
in the new land. After this she became a nun, and disclosed no 
particulars, as a matter of course, concerning her stay in Rome; 
these must be inferred from the results. Then came Adam of 
Bremen’s book, in 1076, and as he was a canon in high repute, 
and his book was in Latin, the contents of it, one can be sure, were 
noted, especially as both he and his wide circle of readers were 
vitally interested in the recent conversion of the North, in the yeat 
1000, to Christianity. Leif had long since been empowered by the 
Norwegian king, Olof Tryggvason, to convert the two colonies at 
Greenland, and, as has already been stated, the Church pro- 
vided bishops for these remote settlements and for Vinland, too, 
and intercourse was kept up between the Old World and the New 
until 1347. 

How, then, could Columbus help knowing about the Norse 
discovery and where all the records were kept? The man with 
whom he is known to have conferred there, Bishop Magnus, 0! 
Skalholt, had previously been Abbot of the Monastery of Helgo- 
fell, the place where the oldest documents, relating to the land 
Columbus was so eager to reach, had been kept, and which also 
happened, strangely enough, to have been the very district 
whence the Norse voyagers sailed. Commended to this bishop, 
as Columbus undoubtedly must have been, and brought 1 
contact with a frank, open-hearted, extremely hospitable people 
like the Icelanders, what could prevent the crafty Italian trom 
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possessing himself of the fullest particulars concerning the previous 
voyages of discovery ? The Swedish historian, Holmberg, calls 
attention to the fact that Columbus must have met the descend- 
ants of those who first made said discovery, and so obtained 
fresh intelligence concerning the great land in the west. The 
Icelanders have always been celebrated for having the best 
memory of any people in the world; even now, as related by 
Samuel Kneeland, an American author, who, in company with 
Bayard Taylor, Cyrus Field, Kirikr Magnussen, and other 
distinguished gentlemen, visited Iceland at the time of her 
Millennial Celebration : 

“The common people are well acquainted with their own and other national 
histories, ancient and modern ; they know all about the early discovery of America by 


the Northmen, five centuries before Columbus, while very few of us, until recently, 
knew any more of Iceland than we did of the South Pole or the wilds of Africa.” 


Accordingly it is not to be supposed that the Icelanders, only one 
hundred and thirty years after the last voyage, had lost interest 
to such a degree that the Vinland voyages had ceased to be the 
subject of conversation. Besides, here was a foreigner from the 
South, entertained at their social hearth, and eager and curious, 
as no man had ever been before, to hear all that could possibly 
be said about these voyages! How could those upright folk 
comprehend his design, the extent of the advantage that his 
mercenary mind coveted ? 

He succeeded beyond his most sanguine hopes; kept his visit 
to Iceland a most profound secret, never divulging it except in 
those few guarded words to his son, and as his part of the reward 
for the discovery of the New World, claimed to be made admiral 
of the seas and countries that he was about to discover, this 
dignity to be held for life, and to descend to his heirs; to be made 
viceroy of all the continents and islands; to have a tenth part of 
the profits of all merchandise whether pearls, jewels, or any other 
things that might be found, gained, bought, or exported from the 
countries that he was about to discover, etc., etc. As for his 
adopted country, “the Spanish sovereigns,” in Irving’s graphic 
words, ‘in the midst of their rejoicings, lost no time in taking 
every measure necessary to secure their new acquisitions ;” in 
short, they applied to the Pope. A fraction of a clause in the 
pontiff’s voluminous official reply will show how Spain profited 
by the Norse discovery of America :— 

“We of our own motion, and not at your solicitation, nor upon petition presented 
to Us upon this subject by other persons in your name, but of our pure free will and 
certain knowledge, and with the plenitude of apostolic power, by the authority of God 
cmnipotent granted to Us through blessed Peter, and of the vicarship of Jesus Christ, 
Which we exercise upon earth, by the tenor of the presents give, concede, and assign 
‘or ever to you, and to the kings of Castile and Leon, your successors, all the islands 
and mainlands discovered and which may hereafter be discovered, towards the west 
and south, with all their dominions, cities, castles, places, and towns, and with all their 
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and we make, constitute, and depute you, and your aforesaid heirs and successors, 
lords of them, with full, free, and absolute power and authority and jurisdiction.” , , - 

Goodrich can truly say: “The Norsemen were actuated by 
motives far different from those of Columbus, for they did not 
come in search of gold or slaves.” 

Partial as Irving is to the much-extolled man, he is obliged to 
say that 

‘*In his eagerness to produce immediate profit, and to indemnify the sovereigns for 
those expenses which bore hard upon the royal treasury, he sent likewise about five 
hundred Indian prisoners, who, he suggested, might be sold as slaves at Seville.’ 

“Tt is painful ” (he remarks) “ to find the brilliant renown of Columbus sullied by so 
foul a stain, and the glory of his enterprises degraded by such flagrant violations of 
humanity.’ 

Happily for Americans, their land is now proven to have been 
discovered by men of a very different stamp, men to whom many 
high-minded authors, with one accord, attribute the spirit and 
freedom of our institutions, our religious and political rights. To 
proclaim the truth of this great Norse achievement, and to 
celebrate it as it deserves, becomes the highest duty not only of 
the people of the American. Republic, but of every nation of 
Scandinavian descent. 







































GUNNER BILLIAM. 


BY WALTER M,. WATKINS-PITCHFORD. 


I. 


THE midday sun was blazing down upon the parade, making the 
whitewash a dazzling blank, and the broken bits of glass among 
the gravel flashing jewels. The eye could not endure the steady 
glare or the innumerable splashes of radiance, and dwelt grate- 
fully upon the expanse of rusty grass which stretched away in 
front to the belt of olive-green foliage at the far side of the 
Common. Against this background stood out like fire the scarlet 
coats of some signallers, spasmodically flickering their little white 
dots far out in the sun. Two men, shading their eyes with 
their right hands, were standing erect at the corner of the grass 
closely watching the signals, which another was noting in 
the book which he held, while two others, with flags caught up 
loosely over the staves hanging by their sides, were awaiting 
their turn to exert themselves. A sixth, holding his blue-barred 
flag across horizontally in front of him, was now and again swoop- 
ing it back and across with a vigorous flap, or dipping it with 
sudden jerks at the word of the sergeant in charge of the group. 
Further away a line of twelve or thirteen recruits in patrol 
jackets, with black blots of shadow at their feet, were going 
through the carbine exercise in obedience to the orders of a 
corporal, who was sitting upon an old howitzer in the shade, 
7 a straw, and keeping a languid look out for any passing 
officer, 

On the right, in front of the gun sheds, was a row of six guns, 
their burnished felloes glittering in bright relief against the 
leaden-coloured wheels. Two men in unbuttoned kharki jackets 
Were creeping over and under the nearest of these guns, wiping 
and polishing it, punctuating their task with leisurely straighten- 
ings of their backs and deliberate wipes across their glistening 
foreheads with the gun-cloths they wielded. 

On the dusty Common some grasshoppers were whirring and 
chirking, and every now and then a vehicle would rumble along 
the distant road beneath a little cloudy pillar, or a horse would 
utter, from his cool stall within the white stables at the extreme 
left of the parade, a call not easily distinguished from the 
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wheezing blare of a practising bugle, which was wandering 


beerily over the common chord of C in the effort to master the 
“ Alarm.” 


io. 
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The performer, however, did not play it so. The top note was 
uncertain in pitch and duration, and generally put in an appear- 
ance some seconds after it was due; but there was no appreciable 
hiatus in the melody, owing to the forethought of the horse 
afore-mentioned, who regularly filled in the pause with a pre- 
cision which did the beast great credit. 

Presently, one of the men who were cleaning the gun reared 
himself up, looked wistfully over in the direction of the canteen, 
pushed his forage cap over one ear, and scratched his head 
thoughtfully. 

“Say, Chummy, jes’ take thissere bottle, an’ run dahn to ole 
Goggles, an’ arsk ’im for arf a bottle o’ oil, will yer? We've bin 
arf the mornin’ on thissere bloomin’ gun, an’ it ain’t done yet.” 

Chummy emerged from beneath the wheels of the carriage, red 
with exertion and stooping, a young fellow of twenty or there- 
abouts, with a good-humoured freckled face, and hands which 
looked unused to such work. 

“All right,” he said, “I'll go. He’s down at that place by the 
chapel, I suppose, isn’t he ?” 

“Yas. Same place’s you went to yessday,” replied the other, 
who was a big round man with a ham-coloured, clean-shaven 
face, from which a stiff yellow moustache stuck out like a brush, 
‘an’ jess button up that there patrol afore ye stawt.” 

The man, known among his comrades by the alliterative.cogno- 
men of Billiam Billiams (alias Billy the Bruiser), watched the 
retreating figure of his comrade until it disappeared through 
a gateway. Then, thrusting his cleaning wad into the. bore of the 
gun, he betook himself towards the canteen at a smart walk. 

The absence of these two men removed the only elements ot 
activity in the scene. The file of recruits had ceased its evolu- 
tions, and the men, in various positions of ease, were listening to 
the voice of the corporal which came drowsily out from the 
shadow of the gun. P 

“Well, as oi was tellin’ ye, the noight was dorruk as pitch. Ye 
coddn’t see yer hand hild up to yer nose, an’ the air was as hot 
as the dhivil himself. Oi kipt gropin’ an’ grabbin’ wid me 
jungleshtick to say hwere oi was; but sorra bit cod oi till at all, 
though oi knew be the fale o’ the gravel ondther me fut 01 was on 
the parade. Allinaminnit oi hurrud the clock shtrikin’ the hall- 
hour, an’ before oi cod turrun the tong in me hid to shwear, out 
jumped a flash close to me face, an’ bang wint the first post gun. 
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Whin I got up on my ligs agin I went to fale my way wid me 
shtick, but I found it was all blown to smitheranes, an’ the 
buttons ripped aff me jacket. Yas.” 

“Don’t ye think ye cod shtick us a wet, owld hymn-buk 
puncher? It's dhry worruk shtandin’ up thryin to tache a lot 
o SquaD! SHON!” said the speaker, suddenly springing to his 
feet with a remarkable exhibition of energy. “Shteady there, 
ye talla-faced lollypop!” This in a husky undertone to the 
hymn-book puncher, who was nervously buttoning his jacket. 
«“Showder! Om! Ouder! Om! To athur arrums from the 
showlder, saize yer carrabin wid yer lift hand, little finger in loine 
wid——Shtand stiddy a moment till Captain Hackle passes ye.” 
The cause of this sudden accession of animation walked sharply 
past the squad. He was a spare, sandy-haired young artillery 
captain, with small restless eyes, and an aggressive briskness in 
his bearing. He acknowledged the salute of Corporal Milligan 
with a sharp wave of his cane, and held on his way towards the 
row of guns. Arrived there, he looked around for the limber 
gunners, and then, turning his attention to the guns which had 
been washed, and stood each in its little oasis of damp gravel 
among the dust, he examined the limbers and limber boxes with 
their spanners, clippers, and bright brass tools, inspecting the 
sights and the burnished felloes of the wheels, with no great 
degree of satisfaction manifested in his countenance. 

Then, picking his way gingerly between the muddy pools to 
the unfinished gun, he surveyed the buckets and sponges with an 
air of irritation, which was by no means allayed by the sight of 
the dusty oil on the elevating screw. 

“JT shall report the filthy state of this gun,” he said to himself, 
and as he stooped to look under the trail for the mud of last field- 
day, the officer of him became merged in the man. 

Just at this ignoble juncture there shot out from behind the gun- 
shed, close at hand, the figure of the returning Billiam, trotting along 
with moist hilarity. He had evidently made good use of his 
time, or had been paying previous visits to the canteen, for his 
goings were none of the steadiest, and his face wore a rapt smile 
as if an angel spake with him. At the sight of the bending 
figure before him his countenance became irradiate, and in a 
luckless moment, inspired by the Father of Mischiefs, the Bruiser 
silently grasped the stout ashen sponge stave, and with a gleeful 
prefatory flourish around his head, and a slight final jump to in- 
crease the momentum of the staff, he smote therewith upon the 
man before him a stroke which would have made the heart of 
every true Englishman leap in him for very joy to behold. 

_ the blow sounded loud, and was followed by “a pause of slow 
time.” Then, in a dead silence, just as Billiam, well pleased with 
himself for an humorous fellow, was making ready to consum- 
mate his jest with a smart kick, the captain, slowly and painfully 
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extricating himself from the recesses whither he had been 
impelled, manifested himself to his smiling assailant, and stood 
confronting him in an ominous silence. 

Then, softly, from his very great amazement, his two little eyes 
shining with very great wrath, 

“ What—the —— do—you—mean—sir?” said Captain 
Hackle. 

Billiam Billiams stood dumbly looking upon his officer without 
any particular emotion exhibited upon his facial expanse, still 
blankly holding on to the sponge stave with one hand, and with 
the other steadying himself against a wheel. 

“ Corporal,” said Captain Hackle, raising his voice a little, but 
in the same suppressed tone, “confine this man.” 

“Fall out, tow foiles on the roight. Quick! Marrch!” Two 
men, laying down their carbines, marched up to the group, the 
corporal following on the right of the rear guard. 

The unhappy Billiam, loosing his hold of the stave, executed 
an unsteady movement to the right about, and taking his place 
behind the first man, was marched away over the parade and up 
the steps into the cool guard-room. The sergeant in charge came 
forward, and, opening his entry book, took down the name, regi- 
mental number, and crime of the prisoner. Then, after locking 
up in the guard-room strong box a paper of tobacco, three buttons, 
a greasy sheet of songs, and four halfpence which the hapless 
Billiam with some difficulty extricated from his trousers’ pocket, 
the sergeant marched him into an inner room and locked the 
door. 

A man was despatched for the blankets and rations of the 
prisoner, and within an hour it was known all over the battery 


that Billiam Billiams was under arrest for assaulting Captain 
Hackle. 


Il. 


NEXxT morning the unfortunate Bruiser (whose mental ther- 
mometer had by that time fallen to an abnormally low point) 
was taken before the colonel, and formally rémanded for a 
regimental court-martial. The colonel was a grizzled old fighter 
and a strict disciplinarian, but kind-hearted, and on that account 
popular with his men. Poor Billiam plucked up heart enough to 
lift his head and take one look at the leathery old face of his 
judge before marching away, and, catching him unawares, was 
in time to witness the departure of a grim smile from that 
usually impassive countenance. He knew his colonel too well to 
put an unfavourable construction upon the phenomenon, so that 
during the four succeeding days of his remand, which he passed 
in the retirement of the guard-room, he was not left without 
some ray of hope. His time was spent in chewing tobacco, which 
sympathising comrades smuggled in to him, concealed in the 
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interior of his daily pound of bread, and in polishing his boots 
and buttons till they shone with preeternatural lustre. 

On the third day he was warned that his trial would take 
place upon the morrow, and was furnished with materials for 
making a written defence. ‘The document he produced, after 
much rolling of his tongue and eyes, and many smudgings out 
with his broad thumb of doubtful letters, ran as follows :-— 


“gentelmen of the Court iam sorey i it the capting but i ad a wet or 2 and thort 
He was my chum wich i was a strikeing off so i fling my self on the mercey of the 
Court and remane yr verey humbl 


* Witum. WILLIAMS.” 


The next morning the full dress of the prisoner was brought 
to him, and he was marched away to the hospital, guarded before 
and behind by two comrades with drawn swords at the slope. 
There the doctor, a thin pimply Scotchman, after making a 


cursory examination of the prisoner, pronounced him to be in a> 


good state of health, and fit to undergo any amount of imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour. Billiam, being possessed of 
this encouraging information, was forthwith conducted to the 
court-martial room, where the court assembled under’ the 
presidency of the major. While the names of his judges were 
read over, the prisoner stood bareheaded at attention, and, in 
answer to the question of the president, declared himself ready 
to be tried by the seven members there present. He pleaded 
guilty to the charge of drunkenness and of assaulting his superior 
officer, and the court found him guilty accordingly. He called 
no witnesses as to his character, but in mitigation of punishment 
he handed in his literary effort, which was read, marked, and 
inwardly digested by the president. 

The court was then closed to consider its sentence. Billiam 
acknowledged the termination of its proceedings by rolling an 
imaginary quid around his cheek, and replacing his helmet, and 
the little procession retired to the cells. 

After a couple more days’ meditation the prisoner was again 
brought out into the sunshine, this time into the centre of the 
barrack square, in the presence of his assembled comrades. As 
the senior lieutenant of his battery stepped forward with a 
handful of papers, the escort fell back, leaving the prisoner 
standing alone. Then followed a recital of the place and date of 
the court-martial, and the names of the officers composing it, 
after which came the sentence :— 


“And the Court sentenced the prisoner, number seventeen nine forty-eight, 
Gunner William Williams battery, brigade, to be imprisoned with hard 
labour for forty-two days, fourteen days of which are remitted. By order, 
major-general, commanding the district.” 

At the mention of his number, the sergeant-major of his 
battery stepped forward to bare the prisoner's head, but Billiam, 
nmbly preventing him, threw his forage cap upon the ground, 
and after relieving his emotion by a couple of jumps upon it, 
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kicked it out of the way, and marched contentedly to the cells, 
whence he was removed to the county goal. There, clad in dull grey 
flannel, and cropped well-nigh to baldness, he whiled away the 
sunny hours in that absorbing process of disintegrating cordage, 
commonly known as picking oakum. 

* Ag * * * + * 

One of the very first persons upon whom the eyes of the 
enlarged Bruiser rested, as he entered the barrack-square after 
his release, was Captain Hackle, stepping along, briskly as ever, 
from the officers’ mess. 

Billiam, rejoicing in his liberty and being of a forgiving 
disposition, promptly saluted his officer, beaming on him genially, 
Captain Hackle favoured him with a sour glance of recognition 
out of the corners of his eyes, but, being by habit petty and 
resentful, and still sore, literally and physically, from the affront 
put upon him, he acknowledged the salute in no other way. 

The old soldier paused, looked after his retiring foe, expector- 
ated neatly, and betook himself to the sergeant-major. 

“ Ah,” said that great man, infusing as much recognition as his 
dignity would allow of into the monosyllable. 

“Yassir,” said Billiam with equal brevity. ‘“ Want to report 
Capting Ackle fer not returnin’ o’ my s'lute, sir. Sammy Ivins 
see im, sir. An the bloke as they calls the im-book puncher.” 

The sergeant-major regarded Bill with a glare of astonishment, 
and when he found words, tersely but vigorously expressed his 
opinion that he, William Williams, was foreappointed to perpetual 
foolishness in this life and reprobation in that which is to come. 
Finding the Bruiser insensible to argument, even when adduced 
by a sergeant-major, he was constrained to report the matter to 
the subaltern officer of his battery, and he in turn to the major, 
who nothing loth (for Captain Hackle was no favourite) made a 
minute to the colonel. He also being a man set under authority, 
propelled the report to some unknown altitudes, with the result 
that Captain Hackle had an interview with his chief ruler, from 
which he emerged, looking, as Sammy Evans afterwards described 
it, “ biled sassige colour.” 

Billiam happened to cross his path as he hied him away, and 
gravely bestowed upon him a magnificently developed salute, 
which the captain returned, to the inexpressible delight of a 
chosen group of Billiam’s friends, including Mr. Evans and the 
hymn-book puncher, who chanced to be accidentally passing at 
the time. 


III. 


VERHEAD hung the deep luminous blue of an African night, set 
thick with great golden stars. Against the near horizon rose up 
indefinitely outlined mounds and clumps of shade, and close at 
hand were the figures of men lying behind a roughly-constructed 
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redoubt of mess-tins arranged about a gun. Now and again a 
sudden spike of light would glance from one of the distant 
mounds, and the thin desert air would reverberate to a sudden shot 
echoing away over the sandhills, and dying into a silence broken 
only by the hoarse murmurs of the men. 

“T seed ’im,” said the voice of Billiam Billiams sorrowfully, 
“JT seed ’im drop. He jess turned ’is ead round an’ let go o’ the 
stave an’ went dahn on ’is face like a log, he did, pore ole pal. 
Pore ole ——” 

There was an interval of silence. Then Billiam resumed 
huskily, ‘Wen I got ’is toonic open there was a little blue lump 
’s if somebody ’d jobbed a scissors-pint into ’im, but wen I come 
to turn ’im over there was, . . . there was a great ragged hole ’s 
big ’s a penny. 

“Tremember the day as I seed ’im fust. He was in civvy’s togs 
and a top ’at, and was a-carryin’ the colonel’s coals on ’is shoulder. 
He arst me the way to the coalyawd, an’ I went along of ’im an’ 
showed ‘im, an’ ’e give me a bob ’e did, pore ole pal... . 

“°K said as ’ow ’is par ’ad lorst all ‘is money through some 
rawskly larwyer as ’ad done ’im out of it. The ole gennleman, 
’e come dahn to see ’im,’e did, an’’e seemed to take it a bit rough, 
a-seein’ of ’im among all us fellers. ‘Oh, Erness, my boy, wot 
‘ave you done ?’ ’e says. ‘ Well, dear par, you know there wasn’t 
enough fer all on us,’ ’e says, ‘an’ it’s a honable puffession,’ ’e says, 
‘an’ | can rise the same as others as rose,’ ’e says, ‘an’ I mean 
to, dear par, so cheer up,’ ’e says. We allays corled ‘im ‘dear par’ 
arter that. Pore ole pal... . 

“An’ there was a young lady as come dahn to see ’im afore we 
‘mbarked, an’ the pore ole clap, ’e tole ’er as I wos one o’ ’is bess 
friends, °e did. Yas, ’e did, an’ she ’eld aht ’er little bit of a ’and, 
an’ give me such a look, she did, a-smilin’ like a cherrybum, an’ 
the tears a-runnin’ dahn her veil all the time. Pore gal, pore gal. 
The last thing she .”  Buill’s elegy was abruptly broken off by 
the splintering of the gun-wheel within three inches of his head. 
The white wood exposed shone out in the darkness, and showed 
the danger in which he had been. Billiam rolled over a little 
farther behind the mess-tin, and reflected in silence. 

“You came near following ‘im, that time, Chummy,” said a 
voice. 

_“ Yas,” said Billiam slowly ; ‘I was,I was. I might a-knowad a 
sight more’n the pawson by this time.” 

Silence fell upon the group, and every man in his own way 
felt out into that shadowy land which so closely encompasses this 
visible frame of things (even the lusty life of the soldier) ; and 
nie man returned again empty, as his forefathers returned before 
im, 

“Spurt!” went another bullet, sending the sand in a little shower 
over the recumbent group. The enemy were evidently getting 
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sight of their position as the night began to yield. There were a 
few nervous movements among the men who were awake, for 
though they would have faced without a quiver a rush of sav ages 
outnumbering them by hundreds, yet it was trying to lie in de- 
fenceless inactivity and hear the bullets singing close overhead. 
Presently a man came up to_the group sheltered behind the little 
barricade. 

“Can you find room for me there?” inquired the voice of 
Captain Hackle. 

“ Ain’t no room ’ere without our leavin our posts,” replied one 
of the men, 

“Who's that ?” inquired the , in a tone which showed 
he knew pretty well. 

“William Williams, sir, ' replied the Bruiser stoutly. 

“Well then, sir, stand up,” commanded the captain. 

“IT might ‘appen to be struck, sir,” returned Billiam with all 
calmness. 

The ples # gave a gulp of rage. 

“Stand up!” he roared, and his hand went up to his revolver 

“Hallo, hallo there!” growled a gruff voice, as a cloaked 
figure advanced. “ What’s all that noise about ; what are you 
about, eh?” 

“Sir,” said Captain Hackle, in an unsteady voice, “I have 
twice ordered this man to stand up, and he refuses.” 

“What d’ye mean by refusing to stand up ?” said the colonel 
sternly. 

“Wants my cover, sir, that’s wot ’e wants,” scornfully replied 
the Bruiser; and, as if to emphasise his answer, “click” went 
a shot into the sand-tin which shielded him. 

“Ts that so?” asked the old fellow sternly. 

“T told the man to get up, and ——” 

“Quite right, my man,” interrupted the colonel firmly. “ You, 
sir, get off to your post, and remember you're not on parade. One 
life is as valuable as another now!” and with that the old warrior 
strode off again, and Captain Hackle departed speechless. 

As the day broke behind them, the sand-hills stood out sharp 
cut in purple against the luminous gold of the dawn, which showed 
a considerable body of infantry encamped i in the rear. The figures 
of horsemen and camels moved along the sky-line and among the 
waggons, and the sound of the bugle sounded small and shrill in 
the keen morning air. 

The men round the four guns in front rose up, and adjusting 
their belts and brushing the sand from their uniforms, stood 
waiting for orders. 

As their white helmets became defined in the growing light, 
the enemy’s fire grew brisker, and black masses became visible 
creeping around the distant bushes, 

Presently an officer came riding up with orders. 
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«Get number one gun into action with shrapnel.” 
“Right, sir,” said number one at the gun, saluting thankfully. 
«Action. At two thousand yards. Shrapnel shell. Time fuse. 
Load!” Up ran a man from the limber, bearing the cartridge 
and shell in his arms. 

The gun was swiftly loaded. 

“Trail right. Halt. Trail left, trai...1lri...ght. Halt.” 

« Fire one round.” 

“Number one ready. Number one.” 

“Fire!” 

Out shot the flash with a roar, and the solid-looking column of 
white smoke following it, curled round about the gun in a 
sulphurous cloud. The crash rolled away over the sand-hills, and 
seemed to sound the note of awaking activity and the farewell to 
sleep and silence. 

The men watching the face of their colonel as he peered through 
the thinning smoke with his field-glass could detect no change 
there to show the result of their shot. 

“Number three gun, fire one round.” 

“Here, let me sight it,” said Captain Hackle, and he bent down 
and sighted the gun according to scientific principles. 

The instant the report sounded, down went the glass in the 
colonel’s hand. 

“Who sighted that gun ?” 

“T did, sir,” replied the captain, with obtrusive modesty. 

“ At what range ?” 

“One thousand, sir.” 

“Well, it struck considerably short. Try two thousand five 
hundred. The first shot fell close among ’em.” 

The captain was preparing to obey, when suddenly, from 
behind every bush and hillock started the enemy, blackening the 
sandy expanse. 

“Keep steady, my lads, keep steady,” said the colonel. “Load 
with case at five hundred and stand fast.” 

Swiftly the savages advanced, in a long irregular line, quicken- 
ing to a run as they drew nearer, and the scattered shouts grew 
into one wild yell. 

“Numbers one, two, three, four. Ready !” 

“ Fire !” 

A pause, a roar which smote the ear like a blow, a rush. of 
blinding vapour, a vision of wild shapes and flashing weapons, and 
every man found himself fighting for his life. If the foe could be 
kept at bay for a few short minutes, assistance would be at hand, 
for the main body was hurrying forwards. Ah! how long those 
moments seemed, crowded as they were with devilish faces, 
menacing weapons on every side, and behind all the mass of 


savages surging around the handful of men clinging desperately 
to their four guns. 
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In that wild turmoil Billiam Billiams was clearly conscious of 
nothing save the fact that number one gun must be held, in 
which conviction he possessed himself of the hammer and laid 
about him like a very Thor. Brawny satin-skinned Arabs went 
down like rushes, and spear and scimitar flew hurtling from the 
dint. At last, in aiming a blow at a black form crawling under- 
neath the wheels, the haft snapt short. In another instant 
Billiam had grasped the handspike, and was whisking it smartly 
about, when he caught sight of the white face of Captain Hackle, 
who, borne back against the gun and surrounded by savages, was 
dealing wild blows in every direction, while one arm hung limply 
at his side. 

Out leapt Billiam Billiams like a mastiff, and in a second the 
handspike was rattling briskly upon the black heads, and the 
Arabs were falling beneath it like grass before the scythe. There 
was a rush of savages from behind ; the handspike spun round 
for an instant above the tossing arms and gleaming weapons like 
a, straw upon a whirlpool, till it was suddenly sucked down, and 
the human wave rolled on. 

¥ * % * * * 

The seconds seemed hours in their suspense, but at last the 
British hurrah, sweetest of all sounds, told that aid was at hand. 
Up came the gleaming line of bayonets, the rifles crashed, and in 
a few minutes the enemy were flying over the sand-hills like 
frightened rabbits, leaving behind them their dying and dead. 

Round the guns stood the blood-stained, smoke-blackened men 
who had so gallantly defended them, and in their shadow lay 
stretched upon the sand those whose fighting days were done. 
Among them lay Gunner Billiam, his sunburnt features fixed in 
an unwonted awe, and at his side knelt his old enemy, clasping 
the hand of the dead in his own, and wetting it with tears. 





PATRIOTISM. 


(ESPECIALLY IN REFERENCE TO THE ANTI-UNION, HOME 
RULE, SEPARATION MOVEMENT.) 


BY W. GLENNY-CRORY. 


FoLLOWING up the subject of industrial development in Ireland, 
and treating this article from an Irish standpoint, it is intended to 
present some considerations in favour of that class of patriotism 
which, viewing the condition of the United Kingdom as it 
is, suggests a few practical and practicable remedies for crying 
evils. It may be well to say at the outset that industrial de- 
velopment is a duty and a privilege, the essaying of which is a 
sine qué non of patriotism ; and inasmuch as resources in Ireland 
are as much imperial property as those in any other portion of 
the United Kingdom, the only case attempted in behalf of their 
development is that, while those of no other part should be 
neglected in their favour, they ought not to be placed as second- 
rate ceteris paribus to those of any other place, whether in Scot- 
land or England. It may also be well to say, preliminarily, that 
if patriotism guide the process of industrial development, it is 
certain at first to be tentative, at all times to be cautious, never 
without consideration, and always in ways which will bear the 
test of politico-economic laws, as well as on strictly mercantile 
principles. It is to be expected that seaport towns in Great 
Britain would, most fairly, object to the raising into ports and 
harbours of Galway, Limerick, and other places in Ireland enjoy- 
ing natural advantages. Neither is it to be supposed that the 
growers of cotton in America should view with equanimity the 
bringing of the manufacture of cotton goods so near to the 
Atlantic sea-board that all the advantages possible to be acquired 
in the United Kingdom should be brought to bear on the compe- 
tition existing between American spinners who are growers, and 
those who import the fibre. Yet the competition should, none 
the less, be entered upon, persisted in, and pressed on by every 
legitimate means. That the results of the extension of such a 
cause to Ireland should become eventually the means of creating 
property, and indirectly giving to the people such a stake in the 
country—the whole United Kingdom, of which Ireland is an 
integral portion—as would prove a reason for eschewing agitation, 
VOL. XV, 29 
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and following honest callings industriously, is altogether to be 
expected. But that even these considerations should rule the 
direction of capital, or indicate the pathway in which labour is to 
go, is not to be thought of. The making of commercial profits out 
of safe investments must ever be the primary consideration in such 
cases ; and to reverse this, the natural and proper order of things, 
would be most unpatriotic. One almost fears to venture a w ord 
in favour of the several obviously inviting enterprises which 
stand associated with industrial development in Ireland in view 
of such projects as the Manchester Ship Canal, which aims at 
bringing the cotton-fields of America and the spindles and looms 
of England closer together, lest it might be supposed that while 
such a grand scheme is on the tapis, nothing else of the kind 
ought to be mentioned. There is not, however, an argument 
which could be br ought to bear in favour of the principle on which 
this enterprise has been so persistently fought out, that does not 

apply to the bringing of the same cotton-fields even nearer still 
to mills to be erected in Ireland, and especially is it clear that if 
this principle proves a sound basis for a ship canal between 
the Mersey and Manchester, itis strong enough and broad enough 
to bear the making of ports and harbours on the Atlantic sea- 
board. Still more this principle will bear the project of raising 
from Irish soils such supplies of flax as will bring the linen trade 
into. the south and west, and so render the necessity for new 
ports and harbours increasingly greater. 

The effects of agitation which in its wake left discontent, 
squalor, and smouldering rebellion have hitherto baffled all 
attempts in this direction. Let it be hoped, however, that 
patriotic feeling will call one here, and another there, to the front, 
who will initiate the cure of existing evils. Agitation was to 
some few men of ability and their families as great an evil as it 
proved to the country ; whilst to the bulk of those who took it up 
as a calling, it was at once the means of getting what in no other 
way such people could have made themselves entitled to, and of 
flattering a vanity all the more intense because it had not even 
appearances in its favour. The “oppressed” holder of a certain 
creed was usually the protégé of the agitator, even w yhen there was 
no real cause of grievance. Making of grievances” was a sort of 
trade in Ireland. Since 1829 even, the semblance of this specious, 
yet unreal grievance was removed, but only to open the door for 
the bringing up of new “grievances,” and the renewal of agitation 
on other lines. The conquest has been clamoured over. Its facts 
are easily told. It was nearly a hundred years after the conquest 
of England by William I. that Ireland came under England in 
the reign of Henry II. The circumstances of England and 
Ireland were very different. In England between the reign of 
the Confessor (1041 to 1046) and the compilation of Doomsday 
Book (1080 to 1086) this country was in a rapid state of decay, 
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as if getting ready to be conquered. Such towns as Chester 
declined in the number of inhabited houses from 487 to 282; 
those in Derby, being 243, suffered a diminution of 103, leaving 
only 140. In Dorchester 100 were destroyed out of 172. In York, 
with all its importance, the houses were reduced from 1607 to 
967, and in Oxford from 727 to 243. The unsettled state of 
England made it like a field ripe for the sickle. But, bad as this 
was, it presented no such distressful feature as Ireland did. 

land had lost vigour, grown weak, and actually invited the 
strong hand of William to make it feel sensible of existence. 
England certainly was aroused by the very sore and oppressive 
means he used to write upon her very heart, “ First comes sin, 
then comes sorrow.” “The nobles and bishops built castles and 
filled them with devilish and wicked men, and oppressed the 
people cruelly, torturing them for their money.” 

In Ireland from the death of Malachy (circa 1000) the state 
of matters grew gradually worse. Danes and Ostmen traded 
or cheated when they were not fighting. The people generally, 
when not in the battlefield, were given over to debauchery to 
an extent even more deplorable than that which was prevalent 
amongst the English. When the Conquest is spoken of, it is 
with a sigh for the pious and peaceable, who were crushed and 
oppressed, and with a lamentation over the introduction into the 
“Island of Saints” of English invaders. There were some good 
and learned men and pious women, but saintship was scarce—if 
it meant piety and morality. The state of the country was so bad 
as scarcely to be possible of becoming worse about the time of 
the Conquest. If ever Ireland deserved the epithet, “Island of 
Saints,” she did so best before the term “saint” was known 
in its present acceptation. If history is to be relied on, the 
reign of Gedhe Ollghothach, anno mundi 3960, was as pleasant 
as paganism could be expected to admit of. “Observers of an- 
tiquity affirm of him that the conversation of his subjects in general, 
in his time, was as sweet a harmony to one another as any musick, 
because they lived together in such concord, amity, and atonement 
among themselves, that there was no discord or strife heard to 
grow between them, for any cause whatever.” But not to enlarge 
as to the state of things from which the change usually called 
“the Conquest” released the Irish, if one tries to realise fully 
everything stated and understood in the happy reign of Gedhe 
Ollghothach, and opposes in the mind thereto everything the 
very reverse, then may one have some idea of how things—totally 
incapable of description—stood in 1170 to 1172. So far, then, 
from regarding the Conquest as a calamity, and its consequences 
& grievance, it may safely be regarded as a great deliverance 
vouchsafed in Providence, as well as the natural Nemesis, of 
a state of things the only remedy of which must be a terrible visi- 
tation. Its worst feature may be gathered from the Pope’s bull. 
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But, by bringing in the English, it supplied both bane and anti- 
dote together. If the conquest of England affords no excuse for 
discontent, idleness, chronic rebellion, and a disregard of the 
bounties of Providence in respect to resources of industry 
amongst the English people, much less does that of Ireland 
justify a solitary sigh over the introduction of the English, or 
excuse for a moment the grossly unfounded assertion that Ireland 
has been an oppressed people for seven centuries, except that 
being always expected, and sometimes forced, to observe law and 
order, be oppression. Had the seven centuries’ oppression been 
inflicted, it would be no excuse for hanging down the hands now, 
when they ought to be busy; and if even the country suffered 
by the Conquest, whining over it can never recall the state of 
matters which pre-dated it. To agitate this matter is as un- 
patriotic in its very nature as it has proved pernicious in its 
effects. One may find persons in Ireland, living half-time on 
charity, who attribute their condition to the Saxon; whilst no 
one who has ever travelled in the south and west can fail to see 
that it is the necessary result of indolence, nursed by hatred of 
the English and Scotch, and, instead of being reproved, is 
encouraged by all professional agitators. Indeed, the conquest of 
Ireland never was quite complete, as was that of England. It 
was not sufficiently and decidedly a conquest, and in this may 
be the colourable excuse for agitating about it. If it had been 
complete, it would have been better for the Irish before the 
Union, as well as for the people of the United Kingdom—includ- 
ing the Irish—since. It was never clear whether the Irish Church 
was taken possession of by Adrian, or that he handed Church and 
people to Henry II. ‘he time has come, however, when, instead 
of talking about such matters, the drawing of the bonds of 
“Union” closer should be the theme of those who meet to discuss 
the political and social questions of the day. It is said by Camden 
of William I., that, “ standing on the high cliffs of Wales, which 
command the Wicklow Mountains in Ireland, and saying, with 
something of the profane boasting of Artaxerxes, ‘ I will have the 
ships of my kingdom brought hither, wherewith I will make 
a bridge to invade this land,’ when Murchardt, King of Leinster, 
heard this boast, he asked, ‘ Hath the king in his great threaten- 
ing inserted the words, if it please God?’ ‘No,’ was the reply. 
Then said Murchardt, ‘ Seeing this king putteth his trust only in 
man, and not in God, I fear not his coming.’ When this was 
told to William, he frowned and bit his thumb.” Besides, how- 
ever it came about, the preponderance of good as between 
England and Ireland through the connection of the two countries 
prior to the Union was, on the whole, favourable to Ireland. 
Space at disposal does not admit of more than a mere assertion 0! 
this opinion ; the support of which, by sufficient evidence, would 
be by no means difficult. Then astothe Union. After reviewing 
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the evils associated therewith in their worst light, the measure 
must be pronounced by every patriot as, on the whole, good. 
Some say it was merely the lesser of two evils, one of which must 
then be faced. If so, it certainly is not to be deplored. It is 
said by others to be the better alternative policy in the state of 
things existing in 1800—1801. Even so it is not a matter to be 
lightly tampered with. But higher ground may be taken safely. 
If Henry II. received the country from the Irish princes through 
the hands of Pope Adrian, or if it be believed that Ireland was 
handed to Henry II. by Pope Adrian directly, as set forth in the 
bull granted at the request of “one John Salisbury, with others,” 
delivering the king’s suit on the subject,—in either case might 
Ireland, coming thus into the hands of England, have taken 
“scot and lot” with her all the time till the Union, had not 
a want of contentment and the absence of patriotism—always 
the bane of the Irish—hindered. Such a course would have been 
best, even if we believe that the Irish princes gave the 
sovereignty of the island to Pope Urban II. in 1092 ; and, so con- 
ferred, the right (or might) of the Church to hand over Ireland to 
Henry II. will still stand. Doubtless most people will admit it 
to have been a questionable proceeding either way. But it is not 
with the principles of the Conquest, but with the results, we have 
to deal at present. Therefore, just as in regard to the Union the 
people were in such a state that some change or other must 
come, there is doubtless much reason to be thankful—in both 
cases—that worse did not happen. On the contrary, each has 
turned out better than either the parties to the compact of 1172, 
or those who settled the Union of 1800, deserved ; and the people 
of both countries have gained—the Irish gaining most of all. 
The Union of Great Britain and Ireland is a fact, however 
brought about. To confess its importance, against which pre- 
judice and party feeling array themselves, has become patriotic; 
while to try to carry it out more fully is a desideratum of 
patriotism. The injury which would be done to England and 
Scotland by the breaking-up of the Union would be serious and 
irreparable, whilst that which such a course would inflict on 
Ireland would be the first step to the utter annihilation of her 
nationality. From 1172 till 1800 Ireland’s nationality was in 
abeyance. She was neither a colony nor a kingdom, but a sort 
of undefined vassal. In the act of raising her to the position of 
& contracting party in the Union compact, she gained, as an 
inevitable consequence ofthat act, her individuality. Ifshe now 
got her autonomy by separation, she would lose her high rank as 
an integral portion of the greatest empire in the world, and so 
forfeit that true and real dignity by which she is placed politi- 
cally as the equal of Scotland and England respectively. As she 
1s, She has ships, colonies, and commerce. She has a fair and full 
share of legislative representation in reference to the affairs of the 
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empire at home and abroad. Putting her real position now in 
contrast with what she might, if separated, become, it seems 
as if only an enemy could represent her autonomy as a boon, 
Happily there is sufficient patriotism in Ireland to save her from 
such a calamity, though the full measure of Irish loyalty—to the 
shame of her gentry, be it said—is unconfessed. There is that 
strong common-sense patriotism of Great Britain, which, apart 
from her own interests, will not allow either that portion 
of her own self-willed people who parade themselves on all 
occasions, or those who, being blindfolded by party, are 
equally unreasoning, to make her a wreck, a spectacle, and a 
bye-word amongst the nations of the earth. The resources of 
wealth within her borders must take—owing to the effects of 
agitation after Home Rule, etc.—a considerable time to be 
brought into profitable use. Under a repeal of the Union, 
however, they could never be developed. At the best so much 
has happened as will operate against the interests of the United 
Kingdom seriously, and those of Ireland, separately considered, 
most dreadfully. But so long as the Union exists, there is hope 
of better days. Certain persons say that there is no hope for 
Ireland except through letting her drift and reconquering her, 
and making her a sort of tributary of Great Britain, denuded of 
the legislative power and the rights she now enjoys as a portion 
of the empire. Such a process would entail unheard-of evils. 
Probably foreign fillibusterers would come, not with the 
resources of civilisation, but with machinations well named 
infernal ; whilst internecine war, aggravated by sectarian bigotry, 
would rage all around. The very idea of repeal of the Union is 
so full of suggestions of waste of property, danger to life, 
introduction of civil war, the checking of all progress, with the 
violation of things sacred, as well as the destruction of things 
secular, that no apology is needed for saying that at this 
moment the right to be styled a patriot rests largely on the 
will to maintain the Union, and a willingness at all hazards 
and sacrifices to promote that end. Those whose selfishness 
allows them not to be patriots, and who are trying to sacrifice 
imperial interests to their personal ends, under pretence of justice 
to Ireland, are just that type of Irish character full-grown, which 
in embryo hates the law, despises order, cultivates enmity 
against the Saxon, and regards the Scotch as even worse than 
the English. There never was any reason why a policeman 
should be hated in Ireland, except because his presence suggested 
“law and order,” the outcome of which hatred is now called Home 
Rule. Law is hated in Ireland, because it enjoins something to 
be done or avoided, no matter what, and because it reminds evil- 
doers of their misconduct. Soldiers are often disliked for the 
same reason, and so are magistrates. Yet if an Irishman, boy oF 
man, enlists, he proves a good soldier as a rule; and no greater 
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ambition fires the breast of tradespeople in Treland than that the 
head of “the firm” should get “on the bench.” Nevertheless, 
the hatred of law and order rankles in many breasts, and malice 
towards those who administer the law is sadly common amongst 
the masses. This feeling accounts for much that seems at times 
to be, and is often called, love of country. This hatred and 
malice has got into print, both in prose and verse, and no one 
can tell how much evil Nationalistic literature, and especially 
songs, ballads, and poems, have done. They have embittered the 
heart of many an ignorant person who, without their baneful 
influence, would have been a good citizen; and when times of 
reckoning come, sad must be the sentence of justice falling upon 
the writers of these things, and heavy shall be their share who, by 
the printing and publishing of such, have brought the misery, 
discontent, and disloyalty which, in turn, have led to crimes the 
most heinous possible for man to commit against his fellow-man. 
These sort of things may be greedily read, their vendors may 
make large fortunes by their sale, but if ever it was true of any- 
thing, it is so in a high degree of rebel literature— 


“The trail of the serpent is over it all.” 


One could not pass over, in touching however lightly on the 
subject of patriotism, and confining it however much to Home 
Rule, the danger of impure literature generally, as well as rebel 
literature specially, which aims, not at the separation of the 
kingdom, but panders to depravity, inflames vicious habits, and 
enslaves the reader—boy, girl, man, or woman—to the thraldom of 
self in even a worse form than Home Rule. The writers and the 
vendors of literature whose tendency is to feed appetites with 
pollution, which ought to be fed with wholesome lessons and 
good morals, and which fill minds already too much occupied 
with things inciting to vice, let them, no matter what else they 
may be, not lay claim to the term of patriot. These things and 
many kindred appliances for demoralisation, aggravated in their 
influence by the increasing numbers of those who can read,—in 
fact, all sensationalism in legislation, in Church work, in the 
theatre, at the “gaff,” as well as in good or bad prose, or in 
poetry or doggerel,—are writing their effects, however much 
apart they may seem to operate, in the ends of that which is 
hatred of country ; whether it be love of gold as an idol, self as 
& master, or sin as a line of action. 

Returning to Ireland, one of the ways of unpatriotic conduct has 
been to do or leave undone little things, to so get in the thin end 
of the wedge of disorder. For example, “God save Ireland ” used 
to be a rare, yet fair sort of sentiment for a banquet. For many 


years it did not displace the usual loya] toasts. Gradually, how- — 


ever, it was put in place of “the Queen,” and while Her Majesty 
was neither the better nor worse, the United Kingdom suffered 
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seriously. There is a little thing which in its results has a great 
influence. People say English Parliament, which has become a 
misnomer ever since the Union with Scotland; and British 
Parliament, which is equally so ever since the Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The poorest conformity to patriotism 
requires more accurate speaking, because such modes of expres. 
sion are indulged in by the enemies of the Union as a means of 
division. It is no less a divisive course for the English and the 
Scotch to speak reproachfully of the Irish, simply because they 
are Irish. But the most divisive course of all is the demand of 
both English and Scotch that everything about Ireland to be 
said or written should be according to pre-conceived ideas of 
Ireland and the Irish. In keeping with this, the changes are 
rung upon “Celtic Irish.” Even Froude uses this epithet, which 
has no foundation in ethnology, is contrary to obvious facts, out 
of keeping with ordinary information on the subject, and of no 
practical value except to justify the British in standing aloof 
from Ireland, and the Irish in hating the British, and both 
because “Celtic Irish” conveys the idea of separation, 
which exists not, except in imagination, and has no basis 
besides that which ignorance on the matter may seem to 
supply. There are other words, not unfrequently quoted, 
equally calculated to lead to misconception. For example, 
“Aliens in blood, language, and religion.’ As to blood, the 
mixture of the Irish and British may be different, but the blood 
of each is mixed. There may be more or less of the Saxon, the 
Celt, the Roman, and the Dane, in one or the other. Neverthe- 
less, so far as concerns the Irish, it is “a fusion and confusion” 
of Phoenician, Milesian, Celtic, Scandinavian, Norman, Anglo- 
Saxon, Spanish, French, Scotch, and English, unmatched amongst 
the mixed races. As to blood then, except for the ends of 
agitation, the subject would most likely never have been 
mentioned. As respects the history of the Irish, but little that 
can be relied on is known, and a great deal at the same time has 
been written for party purposes. 

The fact is, a history of Ireland, strictly ruled by facts, might 
not succeed, as it might offend the party of disorder on one 
side, and would perchance disappoint those who regard the 
Trish merely as a people to make sport with on the other, whilst 
it would be of little use to the political adventurer. But why, on 
patriotic grounds, the truth in simplicity and fulness has not 
appeared, seems a problem difficult to solve, and yet one of 
intense interest and much importance. The Irish pride them- 
selves on their origin. But even if they are right as to what 1b 
is, it makes nothing for the “alien” idea. It is supposed that 
settlers landed on the coast of Kerry from Syria three hundred 
years after the Flood—Syria meaning, not Upper Syria, but the 
land peopled by the descendants of Shem, extending from the 
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Mediterranean and the river Cyndus to the Euphrates, and from 
Taurus in the north to Arabia and the border of Egypt. Then 
these are said to have been conquered by the sons of Milesius— 
one of whom, Ith, was drowned; another, Heber, driven to 
Scotland, the Hebrides ; and Heremon, who founded a dynasty 
which remained during the reigns of one hundred and sixty-nine 
kings, and, notwithstanding twenty-one invasions, down to the 
“Conquest.” As to language, the facts are easily told, and make 
nothing for the “alien” notion. 

There is a lessening number of probably over one hundred 
thousand who speak Irish only, and half that number in addition 
who speak both English and Irish, the rest of the people speaking 
English, and except, as a part of a liberal education, not knowin 
the native tongue. Comparing this state of things with what one 
finds in Wales and the Highlands of Scotland, to talk of the 
Irish being aliens in language is not worthy of being spoken of. 
The cultivation of the language for the sake of the little literature 
there is in it, and especially for the interest it gives to religious 
ministrations in Irish-speaking districts, is certainly a patriotic 
and praiseworthy proceeding. 

Then as to the divisive notion of “aliens ” in religion, there are 
really no grounds for it. There is a sense in which the Irish 
people saw they had cause of complaint as to the bull by which 
Ireland got at once under the Popedom, and into the hands of 
England ; for however far short her internal broils kept her of 
the goal, she seemed to aim at maintaining the Church in spiritual 
independence of Rome. Be this as it may, however, it was not 
until the advent of Cardinal Cullen, about 1850, that the Irish 
Romish Church stood in that relation to Rome which has come 
to be expressed by the term “ Ultramontane.” Ireland contains 
Romanists in numerical excess of Protestants. In England and 
Scotland Protestants exceed Romanists. But the matter is not 
one of numbers, but of fact, and however much Romanism may 
tend to separation in the ends of its own supremacy, there is not 
a shadow of excuse for saying that the Irish are aliens in religion. 
It may be mentioned parenthetically, that Protestants of the dis- 
Established Church, and Presbyterians, with some Methodists, 
a few Independents, and a very few Baptists make up the 
religious bodies outside Romanism. There are probably three 
to four hundred Jews ; the Jews were never persecuted in Ireland, 
and so, numerically, Romanism takes the lead. But on subserip- 
tion lists to charities, in trading, in social influence, and in things 
generally, the Protestants have decidedly the preponderance. 
All things considered, then, the difference in religious beliefs in 
the several parts of the United Kingdom is one of figures only. 
These do not supply any grounds for the many excuses for 
special legislation which have been based on mere numbers. 
Nothing can be more unpatriotic than to allow the fact of 
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numbers in such cases the smallest influence in guiding politica] 
warfare, or providing salutary and suitable measures for the 
general good. One cannot help remembering, however, that the 
only excuse for the “Upas-tree” and “ Irish ideas” legislation 
was that there were fewer Protestants in Ireland than Roman 
Catholics, and that in several parishes enjoying a rector and 
a full Church organisation, there were but a few Protestants 
amongst the many Romanists. This statistical fact was acted 
upon, and the reason why the few Protestant families had a 
stronger claim than if they were more numerous, was ignored, 
To these few Protestants the many Romanists always looked, and 
rarely in vain, for employment, never without receiving sym- 
pathy in times of sickness and poverty. Therefore a blow was 
struck at patriotism by the divisive character of legislation 
which, to say the least of it, was ill-judged, badly timed, 
and most dangerous, from whatever standpoint it be viewed, 
But, passing from details, let the meaning of “ Patriotism with 
Special Reference to Home Rule,” etc., be considered on the 
broader principles on which it rests. To say that patriotism 
is love of country, the highest style of citizenship, and the 
outcome of unselfishness may suffice so far as definition goes, 
But, like love in every other form, it is no mere sentiment, 
apart from a practical development. The practical development 
of, this sentiment has taken a multitude of forms, each of its ex- 
pressions being moulded by circumstances. Were a country 
under the power of a despot whose crushing tyranny rendered the 
exercise of individual liberty impracticable without the risk of 
pains and penalties, then he would be a patriot who would assert 
his own personal rights as an example to others, and maintain 
them, despite of consequences, until despotism gave way and 
liberty prevailed. Cases of this sort are by no means rare. 
There is no such class of patriotism within the reach of the 
citizen of the United Kingdom, and yet there is at present a 
tendency to absorb the individual in the party, which in its con- 
sequences is no less an evil, though in its form it be totally 
different from that with which the patriot of the times gone by 
and of other lands had to contend. Patriotism is the outcome ol 
that class of sentimental liberty which asserts itself in favour of 
the right of each man to be allowed to obey laws in them- 
selves conceived according to principle, and ordered for the 
general good. Patriotism is no more an expression of one’s own 
will than it is a submission to that of an autocrat, whether 
plebeian or patrician, or to tyranny, whether despotic or demo- 
cratic. It is not the seeking of one’s self-aggrandisement, by 
falling in with the majority, any more than it is a capwous 
opposition to the general sentiment. The patriot is at once the 
servant of law and order, and the freeman of real liberty, which 
can]never be the same as licence. A patriot cannot be the slave of 
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tyranny, whether it be despotic, democratic, personal, or oligar- 
chical. Therefore patriotism is obedience to laws in themselves 
right, and which in their results are for the benefit of the com- 
monwealth. In applying these principles to the present state of 
matters, a patriot must be described as one governed by self- 
abnegation in seeking to serve his country, just as a philanthropist 
is one who, sacrificing every personal consideration, serves his 
kind. The plausible self-seeker in either case is merely an actor 
inamask. The disadvantages under which we suffer politicall 

and socially, the derangements of commerce, the faults of Christian 
communities, and the evils of all kinds around us, whether many 
or few, occupy the heart of the patriot. But if these be 
approached with a desire for their reform in a patriotic spirit, 
that which is good will be upheld, and only excrescences, abuses, 
and incurable diseases eradicated or destroyed. The tendency of 
the age is, however, to destroy good and bad, uproot wheat and 
tares, and wrpatriotic as are those who refuse to alter or amend, 
much more so are many of the reformers of these times. A would-be 
reformer of evils just now may be known by having a panacea 
ready for every ill, whilst first principles may have no place in 
his policy. ‘To profess to cure such evils as exist may be the out- 
come of the best intentions ; but, lacking discretion and a strict 
adherence to principle, the greatest zeal may merely defeat its 
own object. Everything purporting to be patriotic is capable of 
being tested, and ought to be, before being tried. Success is 
pleaded as a justification of many things done without regard 
to any rule, save a well-meant zeal, in which there is no discretion. 
Apparent and real success are as different as are success and 
failure, however very like each other they may appear. The 
patriot labours, not for signs of success, but for the accomplish- 
ment of that which is right. He must be painstaking, if his 
labours are to prove useful; and he must be patient, if his work 
is to be crowned with completion. Reckless, random action is 
not the sign of patriotism, and, whether it be borne with a longer 
or a shorter period, it always ends in collapse. But to apply 
these remarks to the subject in hand. For example, there have 
been, and are, several anomalies in the owning and occupying of 
lands in Ireland. Instead, however, of finding out what these 
Were, investigations have been converted into political capital 
and guided towards foregone conclusions. The result was that, 
instead of eradicating the evils which ought to have been 
reformed out of existence, the whole affair has become a means of 
selfish gratification or of party warfare. It seems as if legislation 
in this direction is to end in one exaction after another, until no 
tent, no taxes, free land, and a general licence to dispose of life 
and property as caprice may suggest, will be the finale. Patriotism 
demands that these evils, like those of autocratic, oligarchical, 
and despotic tyranny, should be at once and for ever put a stop 
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to. Again, a general feeling has been cropping up in certain 
strata of society against the present distribution of legislative and 
executive power. This has been pandered to most unpatriotically, 
it seems; as it is supposed that to get power and to keep it, is 
to talk pompously about the rights of the masses against the 
classes; whereas patriotism requires that the real state of the 
case be faced, and, wherever rights of either the classes or the 
masses be infringed, the wrongs shall be righted, and neither 
party allowed to suffer. Such are the lines on which patriotism, 
which is best for all, moves; whilst those resorted to by partisans, 
who seek to please some, lead in an opposite direction. Patriotism 
enjoins that where grievances exist, they must be redressed ; but 
where unreal grievances are flaunted before the eye of the world, 
their manufacturers ought to be exposed, and they should be 
suppressed. To come even closer, a large degree of self-govern- 
ment may be the right of the people of the United Kingdom asa 
whole, and it may be wise and well to grant as much of this 
boon as the case needs. It does not, however, follow that 
Ireland should have an undue share of self-government. On the 
contrary, the state of the country and the temper of the people 
suggest that the granting of this untried privilege should be 
restricted within certain wholesome limits, whether such restric- 
tions be needed in England and Scotland or not, and to go 
further is unpatriotic. In one word, if the history of party war- 
fare at home, all over Europe, and in America, for the past 
century were searched, no such wnpatriotic measure as that of the 
Home Rule, Anti-Union, and Separation Movement has, even in 
the greatest extremities, been resorted to, either to please a too 
exacting person, or to prop up a tottering party. 





































CENTENARIANS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.” 


Ir has been doubted whether any human being ever lived a 
hundred years, and certainly when people (men, at least) get old 
they are as liable to exaggerate their ages as younger people are 
to conceal them. But although this tendency ought to make us 
suspect accounts of remarkable longevity, there is sufficient evi- 
dence to prove to our minds at least that many people have lived 
considerably more than a hundred years, and that there are 
centenarians living now. 

For most of the following references we are indebted to a book 
called “Famous Centenarians” (Diprose & Bateman). Here we 
are told that the returns for 1881 recorded the deaths of no 
fewer than ninety-one persons who were registered as being a 
hundred years old and upwards when they died. Mr. C. Walford, 
in his “ Insurance Guide,” gives a list of two hundred and twenty 
persons whose lives he thinks can be shown to the age of one 
hundred and twenty years and upwards. <A Mr. Joseph Perkins, 
an American (note his nationality), has published a work, in 
which he records over ten thousand cases of centenarianism. 

In his “ History and Antiquities of Richmond” (Yorkshire), 
Clarkson tells the following story in reference to the cause “ Howe 
v. Wastell,” in which a man called Jenkins gave evidence as to 
his age. | 

“When the agent of Mrs. Wastell went to him, to find out what account he could 
give about the matter in dispute, he saw an old man sitting at the door, to whom he 
told his business. The old man said, ‘Ah can remember nought aboot ; but thee 
can find feather i’ t’ house, an’ ah do nought doot he'll tell ye arl aboot it,’ 

“When he went into the house he saw another old man sitting over the fire, bowed 

down with years, to whom he put again his question. Only with difficulty could he 
make this old man understand what he wanted. But after a little time he got the fol- 
lowing answer : ‘Ah noo nought aboot it, boot maybe if ye’ll go in t’ yard ye’ll meet 
Wi feather, who maybe can tell you.’ 
_ “The agent upon this thought he had met with a race of antediluvians. However, 
into the yard he went, and to his no small astonishment found a venerable old man, 
with a long beard, and a broad leathern belt about him, chopping sticks. To this 
man he again told his business, and received such information as in the end recovered 
the royalty in dispute.” 

This tale, it must be confessed, is suspiciously like that other 

. ? e . ? . + . 
one told in Yorkshire, wherein an inquirer, seeing a very old man 
Weeping, sympathetically asked what ailed him, when he got this 
startling answer :— 
“Ah be owlin’ ‘case feather’s been whackin’ I for throwin’ stones at grandfeather.” 
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In 17438 an obelisk was erected to the memory of J enkins, on 
which it is said that he was “enriched with the goods of nature 
if not of fortune, and happy in the duration, if not variety, of his 
enjoyments .. . to teach mistaken man that these blessings are 
entailed on temperance, a life of labour, and a mind at ease. He 
lived to the amazing age of 169, and was interred here 1670.” 

In a short account of a rival of Jenkins, Old Parr, we have the 
following :— 

“Thomas Parr died the 5th of November, 1635. The summer before, the Earl of 
Arundel was at Wem, in Shropshire, and sent for the said Parr (when I saw him and 
spoke with him), who had then been blind nineteen years, and after two days the said 
Karle sent him in a litter to the King. And the King said to Old Parr, ‘ You have 
lived longer than other men, what have you done more than other men?’ He 
answered, ‘I did penance when I was an hundred years’ old.’ The same he told me 
before he went to the King.” 

This act of penance was done in a white sheet in Alberbury 
Church, for being the father of an illegitimate child, whose mother 
was one Catherine Milton! We suspect that this is not much 
truer than many other scandals. 

Parr’s ordinary diet consisted of cheese and milk in every form, 
coarse and hard bread, and for drink generally sour whey. The 
after-death examination of his remains was performed by the 
great Harvey and the royal physicians at the king’s command. 

Mr. W. J. Thoms applied to the late Dean Stanley to know if 
there was an entry of Parr’s burial in Westminster Abbey. There 
was nothing of the kind to be found, but Mr. Thom’s letter to the 
dean caused that careful curator to make inquiries, with the 
result that one of the last services rendered to his beloved Abbey 
by the dean, was to cause the almost effaced inscription over Old 
Parr’s grave to be re-cut. It may be seen as follows :— 

“Tho : Parr of 5 County of Salop. Borne in AP: 1483. He lived in y reigns of Ten 
Princes viz. : K. Edw. 4, K. Edw. 5, K. Rich. 3, K. Hen. 7, K. Hen. 8, K. Edw. 6, Q. 
Ma. Q. Eliz., K. Ja. & K. Charles. Aged 152 yeares, and was Buried Here Novemb, 
15, 1635.” 

“The old Countess of Desmond,” who is said to, have died at 
the age of one hundred and forty, is mentioned by Lord Bacon, 
Archbishop Usher, and Sir William Temple. The first assures us 
that “she did dentize (renew her teeth) twice or thrice, casting her 
old teeth, and others coming in their place.” We agree with one 
of her latest critics, who says that it is more likely that the years 
of this old lady were a hundred and four rather than a hundred 
and forty. 

A noble Venetian, called Luigi Cornaro, though he lived to the 
age of a hundred, was forty years old before he discovered that 
high living and debauchery were too much for him. He says :— 

“ As soon as I thought that it was not a disgrace to have courage enough to be wise, 


I accustomed myself so much to live soberly that I contracted a habit of so doing 
without any trouble or violence offered to myself.” 


When he was almost eighty he nearly lost his life, in co 
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sequence of increasing his allowance of food at the suggestion of 
friends :— 


“Tn vain I urged upon them the proverb, ‘ He that eats little, eats much ;’ that is 
to say, that if a man is willing to live long in the enjoyment of his food, let him live 
sparingly. I also told them that what one leaves at a meal does more good than what 
one has already eaten. But all this could not prevail upon them, and being wearied 
with their importunities I was forced to submit.” 


The result was, that feeling sad and out of humour he fell back 
on the sparing regimen he had previously observed, allowing him- 
self only twelve ounces of food daily. “ By this plan of diet,” says 
Dr. Abernethy, “he lived to more than one hundred years; and 
it is delightful to observe the tranquil cheerfulness and energetic 
state of mind accompanying his bodily health.” 

In April 1862 Lord Lyttelton made public a letter by an 
ancestor of his. It was written in the last century by George, 
Lord Lyttelton. ‘“ Letter to Mr. Bower, with an account of a 
Tour in Wales.” 


“Not long ago there died in that neighbourhood (Festiniog) an honest Welsh 
farmer who was 105 years of age. By his first wife he had thirty children, ten by 
his second, four by his third, and seven by two other women. His youngest son was 
eighty-one years younger than his eldest ; and eight: hundred persons, descended from 
his body, attended his funeral.” 


The Rev. George Braithwaite, curate of St. Mary’s, Carlisle, 
furnishes an illustration of the fact that clergymen are long livers. 
He died in 1753, aged one hundred and ten. He became quite blind 
before he died, but this affliction in no way interfered with his 
sacred office, for he could repeat all the Services and Psalms by 
heart, except the Lessons. Itis doubtful whether he himself cared 
to live as long as he did, for it was observed that tears were always 
in his eyes when the psalm was read containing the words, “ Oh, 
that I had wings like a dove, then would I flee away and be at 
rest.” 

Personally, we have no objection to cleanliness, and believe that 
it is conducive to health, but we cannot doubt the possibility of 
living long without it after reading about “ Mrs.,” or, as she was 
commonly called, “Lady” Lewson, an eccentric widow, who died in 
London in 1806, at the age of one hundred and six. Left a widow 
at the age of twenty-six, for the remainder of her days her chief 
companions were an old man-servant, two dogs, and a cat. In 
dress she was particular ; but she was a decided foe to cleanliness. 
“People who washed themselves,” she said, “ were always catching 
cold” The house in which she lived was large and elegantly 
furnished, but her apartment was only occasionally swept out, 
and never washed; and the windows were so encrusted with dirt 
that they hardly admitted a ray of light. She used to tell her 
acquaintances that if the rooms were washed it might be the 
occasion of her catching cold: and as to cleaning the windows, 
Many accidents happened through that ridiculous practice—the 
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glass might be broken, the person who cleaned them might be 
i~‘ured, and the expense would fall upon her. The health of this 
prudent lady was good to the last, probably because she had a 
great aversion to medicines. 

In October 1883 there appeared in the Daily News a letter in 
which the writer describes the state of health and habits of a 
gentleman who had just completed his hundredth year. This 
centenarian said, with pride, that there were three things he had 
never been guilty of: he had never smoked, he had never been 
drunk, and he had never sworn, in all his long life. 

The last example of longevity we shall mention is that of Sir 
Moses Montefiore, to whom, on his last birthday, the Queen sent 
the following telegram :—“I congratulate you sincerely on your 
entering into the hundredth year of a useful and honourable life,” 

It would seem that, as a rule, five women reach one hundred 
years to every three men; a result which appears to point out 
that the greater general temperance of women enables them, de- 
spite their inferior physical strength, to withstand the effects of 
time more thoroughly than do men. 

If any of our readers are disposed to ask what are the means 
of reaching a great age, we answer: avoid excess in everything; 
breathe pure air; adapt your food to your temperament; shun 
medicines and doctors; keep a quiet conscience, a gay heart, a 
contented mind. All strong emotion is very wearing. Fonte- 
nelle attributed his length of life (ninety-four years) to the fact 
that “he never laughed and never cried.” Will to be well, and 
do not allow a thought of sickness to enter your mind. 

“The surest guide to health, say what they will, 
Is never to suppose we shall be ill ; 
Most of those evils, we poor mortals know, 
From doctors and imagination flow.” 


But if over-anxiety about health defeats its own end and 
destroys it, so does the too general ignorance that exists in 
reference to the ordinary rules upon which physical well-being 
depends. Were these rules learned and practised, were people 
to observe moderation in all things, were our working classes as 
well fed, clothed, and housed as they might be, and were the rich 
to abstain from the use of dangerous luxuries, thousands of lives 
would be saved, thousands of accidents and diseases averted, and 
the threescore years and ten would probably prove not the ordi- 
nary limit, but the ordinary average of human life—as many 
living beyond that period as dying before it. 

Cui bono? What is the use of living to be a hundred years of 
age? To this it may be answered that we have no more right to 
shorten our own than another’s life, and that self-preservation 1s 
a duty. It is quite true that merely to breathe is not life, and 
that if our lives are not worthy their prolongation is a curse 
rather than a blessing. We are sentries placed at our post, and 1t 
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is not for us either to love our lives or to hate them, but what we 
live to live well. 


“* We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


Is not this what the prophet Isaiah means when he says that 
in the new Jerusalem “ there shall be no more an infant of days, 
nor an old man that hath not filled his days: for the child shall 


die an hundred years old, and the sinner being an hundred years 
old shall be accursed ? ” 
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BY “SCOTIA,” 


THE philosopy of games has yet to be written. Whilst almost 
every other characteristic of mankind has been analysed and 
dilated on, the universal faculty of sport has escaped dissection, 
Perhaps it is too commonplace, or too universal for the critics. 
Or perhaps the right man has not yet come. It would require a 
philosopher as catholic in his taste for details as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and withal full of graceful sentiment like Mr. Andrew 
Lang, to do justice to the subject. And that is too admirable a 
combination to be produced in an age when all philosophy has 
become utilitarian in the narrower sense. Yet of the universality 
of the trait or passion there can be no doubt. It may be said 
especially that mankind has always displayed a universal craving 
for the pastime of hitting a ball with a stick. With savage races 
an’ enemy’s head has taken the place of the ball, but the principle 
isthe same. Itis needless tosearch for examples. The Sphairis- 
tike of Nausicaa and her maidens recurs to our minds, at once, 
although the game by which Odysseus was so delightfully 
awakened under the bushes of Scheria seems to have resembled 
nothing better than the modern battledore and shuttlecock. 
Amongst the sport of the Campus Martius too was that of 
paganica—the field-sport par excellence, of the Romans, which, 
curiously enough, was played, as golf once was, with a ball of 
feathers. 

Now of the aforesaid craving there has been no better mani- 
festation than this same game of golf, a game it would seem indi- 
genous to Scottish soil, though no longer confined to it, which 
the people of that country have played for centuries with 
vigour and tenacity worthy of their character. The game itsell, 
it will be our object to show, is well deserving of the attention 1t 
has received and the devotion of its followers. But no descrip- 
tion, however animated, can give to the outsider any idea of the 
absorbing character of the pastime or of the zeal with which 1t 
is prosecuted. That requires experience, an experience which 
begins generally with indifference if not repulsion, and an utter 
inability to understand the attraction of a pursuit which seems S80 
engrossing to its votaries and so stupid to the novice. In time 
interest awakens, and, if the game is persevered with, becomes 
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enthusiasm, and finally absorption. There are certain men who 
live entirely for golf, passing all the year round from one green 
to another, playing madly in all weathers, warm and wintry 
alike, and only regretting the intervention of Sunday, which pre- 
vents play, but is devoted to conversation about the ruling 
passion. 
The history of golf has been fairly well traced, although its 
origin is more or less uncertain. ‘The name seems undoubtedly 
to be derived from the Dutch kolb or kolbe. But the games are 
quite different. Aolb was played in an enclosure resembling a 
racquet court, and is like croquet with the hoops left out, that is 
to say with the sticks only. This at least is its later form. But 
it is quite possible that earlier it may have borne a closer relation 
to the Scottish game, for in the year 1618 we find that James VI. 
prohibited the importation of golf-balls from Holland into Scot- 
land, as interfering with the home production. of that article, and 
as drawing money out of the country. From this fact it would 
seem that the game was played, or at least known in Holland at 
that time. But there is no trace of itnow. The French game 
called le jin de malles, as played at Montpellier, bears a somewhat 
closer reserablance. That is played with clubs and balls of box-- 
wood, not unlike golf-clubs and balls, but, instead of being played 
on a grass course, it takes place on country roads, and the goal is 
_ a target raised off the ground, at which the players take shots 
with what is described as wonderful accuracy. But for the origin 
of golf we need not go so far afield. In its essential characteris- 
tics golf belongs to the same family, and may well have sprung 
from the old Scottish game of shinty (anglice, hockey), which 
represents in its most elementary form the craving for hitting a 
ball with a stick, which we have referred to. Shinty, however, 
is played by two sides of indefinite number, with only one ball, 
Whereas the sides at golf never consist of more than two, each 
with a ball. Shinty again is a wild rush, golf a gentle exercise. 
And as to their aims, whilst the shinty goal is the same as in 
iootball, that of golf is far different. Perhaps a more probable 
origin is the “roaring game,” as Burns called it, of curling. 
That, as most people are nowadays aware, is played on a sheet of 
ice with huge and heavy granite circles, which are propelled 
along the ice by hand to a certain “tee” or point within a circle, 
the object being to lie nearest to this point. Similarly in golf, 
_ the aim of the player is to land his ball in a hole about the size 
ofa teacup in fewer strokes than his opponent. Golf, then, might 
seem more or lessa combination of the method of shinty, with the 
object of curling. But, unfortunately, for this theory, we are 
unable to trace curling further back than three centuries ago, 
Whereas quite a century before that time the game of golf is 
known to have flourished. Chronology being against us, we can 
fall back on abstract principles. It may be said that, whilst 
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shinty represents the wild savagery of the original Kelt from 
whom he sprang, both golf and curling represent the canny Scot 
of historical times. The Scotch are above all things marksmen 
—they achieve their aims. Their characteristic is what Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, if he could ever be brought to treat the Scotch 
fairly, might describe as exactitude. So then we may not be 
very far out if we assign both golf and curling to a common 
origin in the Scotch national character. Accuracy and persever- 
ance, combined with good fellowship and humour, afford a fair! 
intelligible union of elements, out of which most of the best things 
in Scottish life have grown. 

By the middle of the fifteenth century we find the game in full 
swing, in fact, become too prosperous. ‘The fourteenth Parliament 
of James II., on the 6th of March, 1457, after reciting that certain 
games had grown in popularity to the detriment of archery, in 
which the Scotch still remained inferior to the English, ordained. 
and decreed that “ wapenschawes” (archery competitions) should 
be held four times in the year, “and that the fute-ball and golfe 
be utterly cryed downe and not to be used” under dire penalties. 
Similarly, under James III, in 1471 it was decreed that “fute- 
ball and golfe be abused in time cumming” and “schuting” 
practised instead. And in 1491 golf was absolutely prohibited. 
These facts suffice to show the extraordinary popularity which 
the game had thus early acquired. During the succzeding cen- 
tury, however, the special cause which had militated against 
its progress disappeared, for by the invention of gunpowder, the 
necessity for the constant practice of archery was removed. The 
later municipal prohibitions, though highly interesting in them- 
selves, are based on different grounds. Thusin 1604 we find that 
certain boys were fined and made repentance in church for play- 
ing golf on Sunday at Perth. We thus see how great a power 
the game must have over the Scottish people when it could lead 
them to break that dearest of their institutions—the Sabbath. 
The town council of Edinburgh, too, in 1592, proclaimed that 
“no inhabitant be seen at any pastime, within or without the 
town, upon the Sabbath day, sic as golfe, etc.” In the following 
year the proclamation was reannounced, but with this alteration, 
that the prohibition only extended to the “ tyme of sermons.” It 
is perhaps worth noticing that the popular version of the above 
ordinances is to the effect that it was a law of the Scottish Par- 
liament, that those citizens who attended church in the forenoon 
might play golf in the afternoon. A curious parallel to this may 
be found in what takes places at this very day. Of course, all 
play is rigidly prohibited at every green on Sunday. But some 

* In 1617 James I. had fully adopted the High Church view in England. By the 
* Book of Sporte,” published in that year, certain games were recommended as lawful 


and suitable for Sunday to those who ‘‘had done their dutie to God.” But this never 
conquered the sterner Puritanism of Scotland. 
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time ago an ingenious club-maker invented a new walking-stick 
in the shape of a small golf-club, and a very dainty walking-stick 
it makes. It is said, with what truth we know not, that at St. 
Andrews on Sunday the good folk who have been to church in 
the forenoon walk out over the links in the afternoon with their 
walking-sticks in their hands, and when they have reached a 
remote corner of the links they pull surreptitious golf-balls out of 
their pockets, and indulge in a quiet game, out of sight and mind 
of the authorities. However that may be, the Sabbath prohibi- 
tion is the only one that has survived in Scotland. Since the 
date last-mentioned the game has been free and unfettered, and so 
has grown up to be one of the most characteristic of things 
Scottish. Throughout its history golf has never lacked royal 
patronage, having justified indeed the long-used title of the “royal 
and ancient” game. The Stuart dynasty were invariably its 
partisans. We learn that James IV., James V., and James VI. 
were all “keen” golfers, indeed the last-named has the credit of 
having introduced the game into England, by playing with his 
suite at Blackheath after his accession to the English throne. Of 
the hapless Mary Stuart it is recorded as an evidence of her 
hartlessness, that a very few days after Darnley’s murder she 
was seen playing golf and pall-mall in the fields beside Seton. 
Perhaps that is not a very heavy indictment against her, for it is 
certain that if she had played golf with the keenness of a modern 
devotee she would never have taken the trouble even to murder 
her husband at all. There is a traditional picture too, which 
represents Charles I. as receiving the news of the outbreak of the 
Irish rebellion when engaged in playing golf upon the links of 
Leith, which seems to have the best title to being the cradle of 
the game, although all its best associations centre round St. 
Andrews. Ata later period in the career of the martyr-king, it 
seems that amidst his thickening political troubles he had not lost 
his old love of the game, but still found solace in its exercise. 
When made prisoner with the Scotch army before Newcastle 
before being given up to the Parliamentarians, he regarded it as 
a great favour to be permitted to play golf with his suite on the 
meadows outside the town. That least manly of our kings, 
James IT., seems also to have been very fond of golf, both as Duke 
of York and in his kingly period. But perhaps this was owing 
to the fact that, even in those days, aud indeed all through the 
seventeenth century, the game was a favourite medium for heavy 
betting, sums changing hands upon a single game which are far 
in excess of those that now hang in the balance. One of James’ 
exploits, in which we may be sure that his share was only 
nominal, is commemorated to this day—the house called the 
“Golfer's Land,” which stands in the Canongate of Edinburgh. 
It is related that two braggart English nobles of the Duke of 
York’s train, challenged any two Scotchmen to play them a form 
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once over Leith links, and that James accepted the challenge, 
choosing as his partner one Patersone, a shoemaker of great local 
repute as a golfer, and triumphantly pulling off the game with 
his aid. With half the sum won over this game James built the 
house in question and made it over to his partner—a most season- 
able and sensible act on his part. If James had more of the 
sportsman in him than we think it is quite possible that he may 
have carried the game into exile with him. It has travelled even 
further than he went. Within the last few years an adventurous 
baron has carried the whole impedimenta of the game from West- 
ward Ho! into the heart of Austria. Since the Revolution we 
have had a lack of royal patrons until modern time. William IV, 
resuscitated the kingly interest by becoming patron of the Royal 
and Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews, the premier club, an 
example which has been followed by the Prince of Wales. But 
the late Duke of Albany was the only prince of modern times 
who has himself played the game with relish. 

The last century seems in some ways to have witnessed a 
slight falling off in the interest of the game. On the whole it 
seems to have become rather more aristocratic than formerly. 
Smollet, indeed, writing in 1766, speaks of it thus :—“Of this 
diversion the Scotch are so fond that, when the weather will 
permit, you may see a multitude of all ranks, from the senator of 
justice (anglice, judge) to the lowest tradesman, mingled 
together in their shirts and following the ball with the utmost 
eagerness. Among others, I was shown one particular set of 
golfers, the youngest of whom was turned of fourscore. They 
were all gentlemen of independent fortunes, who had amused 
themselves with this pastime for the best part of a century, 
without having ever felt the least alarm from sickness or disgust ; 
and they never went to bed without having each the best part 
of a gallon of claret in his belly. Such uninterrupted exercise 
co-operating with the keen air from the sea must, without all 
doubt, keep the appetite always on edge, and steel the constitu- 
tion against all the common attacks of distemper.” Such an 
account, though true of many particular localities, hardly 
represents the actual popularity of golf during last century. 
It seems more or less to have dwindled with the decadence of the 
Stuarts, and to have revived again with more than pristine 
vigour in the reign of Victoria. Since then it has spread without 
ceasing, viresque accrescit ewndo! And the reason is not far to 
seek. The revival of athletic sports which this generation has 
witnessed has brought into prominence every game which could 
possibly be utilised in a modern form. Now golf undoubtedly 
affords the greatest facilities for this development. It is ol 
absolutely universal application. Mr. Du Maurier never made a 
happier use of his pencil than when he recently portrayed in 
Punch the “Golf Stream” of young men and maidens, old men 
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and matrons and toddling children, all with club in hand, eagerly 
“addressing themselves” to the ball. It is hardly a libel to sa 

with the witty laureate of golf, Mr. Andrew Lang, that Scottish 
babies are “teethed ” upon a golf-club handle. The fair sex play 
the game with an avidity to which even lawn tennis is a stranger ; 
and as to the men, they know no goddess more absolute. Hunting 
men, sporting men, cricketers, all the athletic favourites of our 
society are each in their way devotees of their several sports. 
But for absolute enthralment, for one ideaedness, for absorbed 
selfishness in its pursuit, for jargon, for talking “ shop,” a “keen” 
golfer probably takes away the palm. Instances of the cult are 
many. One maniac, long well known in Edinburgh, devoted to 
golf every hour both of night and day that he could spare from 
sleep and his Sunday duty of “holding the plate.” He breathed 
golf, he dreamed golf, he played it by lamplight! Many of us 
have seen of late years—alas! already becoming distant, the 
familiar form of one, well entitled to be called the patriarch of the 
game, who, until his eighty-seventh year, regularly went twice 
round St. Andrews links (a distance of nearly eight miles), on 
three days of every week, until death cut short his golfing and 
holed his last “putt.” Not a few devote their small plot of 
suburban garden to a links an petto with tiny holes, and never a 
cabbage nor rose-bush dares dispute its supremacy. Nor is the 
passion of one well-known votary by any means singular, who 
daily played in his dressing-room, “teeing” his ball on a soap- 
dish, and “swiping” it with might and main into a heap of 
blankets piled against the wall. There are many, as we have 
said, who, with an interest which exceeds even that of the fox- 
hunter, because it is perennial, live day by day for golf, only 
ceasing, to travel from one green to another. Snow does not stop 
them, for then they merely play with red balls and the glitter of 
bulls’-eye lanterns. Even when the snow is too deep for play, a 
mode of evasion is found. Natwram expellas furcd tamen usque 
recurrvit. It is related of the famous Duncan Forbes of Culloden, 
Lord President of the Court of Session, that, when driven from 
the links of snow, he would be found playing on the sands of 
the sea-shore. One man—the case is not apocryphal—who was 
doing good work as rector of an English country parish, saw 
golf, tasted, and was conquered. He threw up his living then 
and there, and went and followed—golf. 

_ Nor is such passion unaccountable to those who have known 
it, Some of England’s most athletic sons are beginning to feel 
it. There comes a time when cricket and football begin to pall 
somewhat. The least possible feeling of stiffness, the slightest 
imaginable vision of a paunch, the fear of risking the precious 
life of a paterfamilias, teach caution and restraint from these 
rude sports. What, then, is to be done? Without exercise— 
eager, energising, if gentler than of old,—a vista displays itself of 
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stiffness becoming inveterate, and a pleasing fulness of frame 
becoming corpulence. Obesity, shortness of breath, decrepitude. 
crowd upon the vision. The outlook was hopeless until lawn 
tennis was invented and golf rediscovered. I do not mean to 
assert that the latter as yet enjoys by any means the popularity 
of the former game. But lawn tennis can never possess for 
active spirits the charm of such a game as golf. It is either a 
science or a “duffing” game. Tennis proper and racquets are 
no doubt kingly games, but circumstances render them the 
sports of but a few. The glories of croquet have proved evan- 
escent. But golf is a universal game in its interest and a 
democratic. “All men are equal on the turf and under it” 
applies to this too, and consequently it is now growing apace. 
All over England and English haunts, in places the most un- 
expected and the most unpromising, it is springing up, and 
men of all classes, eager for a new sensation, are tasting its 
delights. Jersey and the Isle of Wight, the downs of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, know it. It is even become the subject of compe- 
tition between the rival blues of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Calcutta and Toronto ring with the Scottish game. It shares 
with hunting the attractions of Pau. A game fit for the young 
Elizabethans, and in which the brisk, cheery Charles Kingsley 
would have gloried, it is an institution at Westward Ho! It 
is perpetual on Blackheath and Wimbledon Common. Yar- 
mouth, Felixstowe, Alnmouth, Malvern, Bath dispute the 
supremacy of the purely Scottish greens. Soon it seems as 
though there would not be a popular watering-place in England 
without its golf-ground. Every year new greens are opened and 
more disciples gained. In time it may yet overrun the whole 
of English athletic society, and then the proud Caledonian may 
cry that “ Scotia capta ferum victorem cepit.” 

And “what wonder!” cries whoever has felt itscharm. It isa 
clear September day, the air brisk, nimble, and sustaining with 
the least touch of chill in it. You walk over the fresh turf with 
an elastic spring of the feet almost as if without touching the 
solid ground. Then you buckle to the game, and the white ball— 
most glorious sight !—propelled by the strong armrises majestically 
in its flight and stands out clear in the blue sky or bounds along 
the turf like a thing of life. There is no finer feeling for young 
muscles or old—not even in a “gallery” hit at Lords’ than the first 
“swipe” of full two hundred yards on the verdant links. Nor 1s 
this alone or undisputed by the chief of pleasures. What pen 
can adequately tell the pride of dexterous quarter—shot with 
subtle spoon, or the strong satisfaction of him who cries, “The 
eleek shot; the billie for me;” or hymn the hero of the rescuing 
niblick, or the exquisite short game with beautiful iron-shot or 
canny putter? Every section, every stroke of the game has 1ts 
ewn interest as its own weapon. Some ten in number are the 
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clubs borne by the attendant “cadie” * of every player of any 
eminence. Strange, comical little characters are these cadies. 
They have formed a philosophy of their own as day after day 
they trudge along at their seemingly uninteresting post. To 
them golf is the chief energy of life, and the réXos of every man 
beyond the stage of beginner is to rank as a scratch player. 
Quite respectfully and yet most candidly they pelt the unbending 
layer with their aphorisms. “ You're over strong the day, sir. 
Ye'll hae to gang into pheesic,” they tell you as some hopeless 
“schlaff” breaks short in the middle a long-prized club, or “ Ye’re 
aye a wee thing short wi’ your putts,’ as an excess of caution 
spoils a canny shot, “Tam Morris’ motto is ‘Be up /’” or when 
adjuring you to play “between the Toon-Ha’ and the U.P. 
Steeple,” the delight of playing is increased by the humours of 
the little philosopher who trots along by your side, gravely bear- 
ing his burden of clubs. Yet one has always a little doubt of 
these rogues. Although so polite and so interested in the game 
before your face, perhaps this respect is not maintained in private. 
Of that we have many a dubious surmise. One have I seen 
attending on a hapless player who passed us going in the opposite 
direction, when he thought his master safely out of hearing, turn 
gravely to our “cadie,” and putting his hand slyly up to his 
mouth, say never a word but “Saxteen!” But the master un- 
luckily heard him, and sad was the fate of that boy. There is no 
knowing to what extent they may not “give you away.” The 
story is told of a once well-known divinity professor at 
St. Andrews, who was in the habit of becoming perhaps too 
much interested in his game, and of how one day a passer-by 
asked his cadie, “ How’s the doctor playing the day?” “Oh 
tappin’ every ba’, and dammin’ just awfu’” was the reply, an 
exaggerated one, let us hope. Yet there is no saying; some men 
do become so much interested in their game. But the humours 
of golf are infinite. Much, as was to be expected, centres round 
the element of luck. There are some doomed to unending hard- 
ships. Of such worthies, from whom some of the bruskers or sand- 
holes take their names, “The Principal's Nose,” “ Walkinshaw,” 
“Auld Tom’s Grave,” are instances. Dread fate seems to lure 
the balls of these luckless knights into their accustomed sand. Or 
in some mankind in general shares the common fate, as in the 
far-famed brusker which bears the name of “ Hell.” As to that, by 
the way, there is a good story told of a timid lady who once got 
Into a railway carriage with a couple of golfers gossiping about 
their game, but soon fled their horrid company. “Man,” said the 
one, “I got richt into Hell, but I took my heavy iron and laid 
him dead on the spot.” What manner of man must these fire- 
breathing warriors be? Not so bad as they seem, but still philo- 


r It may be noted that this is the authorised spelling of the name. It is said to 
be derived from “ cadet,”’ but we doubt the derivation. 
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sophical with their pastime to a degree that respects no hostile or 
interfering customs, or conduct. Allan Robertson, the unbeaten, 
doughtiest of golf champions, expressed the prevalent feeling when 
he said, “ It’s enough to arouse the best feelings of human nature 
to see your adversary in a brusker!” Golf indeed has scant re- 
spect of persons. We have seen grey-haired men toiling hopelessly 
in bruskers, and only asked with cruel sarcasm whether they 
“would like their beds sent out to them.” Of one man distin- 
guished enough in this way we have heard a stalwart professional 
aver that he “oucht tae get sixty days for yon doing 0’ his.” 
“Tt’s for a’ the warld as if, when he’s addressin’ himself tae his 
ba’, ye were to come ahint him and gie a jag wi’ a preen.” 
Needless to say the philosophy mainly clusters round the indivi- 
dual’s experiences. It becomes a matter of torture to hear the dreary 
recitals of the keen player’s own prowess, and with even greater 
gusto that of his sons, when one is dreaming away a Sunday 
afternoon in the club-house at St. Andrews. The golf talk is in- 
terminable, and one gradually passes away into slumber with a 
buzz about “wonderful iron shots,’ and “mammoth putts” in 
one’s ears. One characteristic of the golfer seems peculiar to him. 
In no other sport we are aware of is there the same “ sensitive- 
ness to external influences,’ as it has been well-named. With 
the average golfer the slightest circumstance is sufficient to dis- 
concert his play, to divert his luck, or perhaps to hang an excuse 
upon for want of skill or attention. Many a good long shot has 
ended in a hopeless “top,’ and a deep nest in the brusker by some- 
one incautiously standing behind the player; many a good “putt” 
is missed by some slightest movement of a bystander. If the 
eye is caught the shot is spoilt. The facility for excuse thus 
afforded is obvious, and, truth to tell, very largely taken advan- 
tage of. The climax is reached as in the recorded cases, where 
the player, finding nothing in the conduct of his party or the by- 
standers which he could by any means blame for his misfortune, 
abused, in one case, a seagull in the air, and in another a ship 
sailing on the sea as the cause of his failure. Very characteristic 
too is the keen anxiety developed over the “garble gamble,” for 
which the game gives so great facilities. That charm which, we 
have suggested, endeared it to James II. and must have brought 
nigh to ruin many a needy Scottish noble in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, still survives. An easy filip to excitement is afforded in 
the risking of the perpetual half-crown upon the issue of a round. 
Even the parsons, and golf has no better or more eager devotees 
than they, unbend occasionally to this extent. The outsider may 
be sure that the risk adds even a keen interest to the sport. The 
imminent loss of even so little sometimes betrays or ruffles temper. 
But generally it only suffices to increase the satisfaction felt m 
a hard fought match. In fact philosophy surrounds the game. 
From the cadie to the captain of the club it reconciles one to life 
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of which it resembles the chances. And like all healthy exercises 
it breeds good humour and so steels a heartyjman against the mis- 
haps and troubles of life. It is the best thing that fair Scotia 
offers to us next to her moors. Hitherto we have not touched 
upon the professional side of golf. For in this too a class has 
grown up which besides ministering to amateurs, as is the 
function of all professional players of sport, endeavours to attain 
the highest possible perfection in its own play. Most of them 


have sprung from the class of “ cadies,’ and are a strange mixture 


of the habits and philosophy inbred in them, together with many 
of those superstitions which come so naturally to the Scotch. I 
know no finer sight than the contest of these stalwart, raw-boned 
Scottish lads for the yearly championship, as seen, say on such a 
green as St. Andrews. For absolute science and dexterity no 
game affords such a spectacle for the onlooker as the best of these 
show at such a time. Perhaps it is spoilt a little by the supersti- 
tions aforesaid, for one of them at least, which they are said to 
share with the billiard professional, still survives. They imagine, 
poor fellows, that their play on the great day is improved by 
getting drunk the night before. And sorry indeed is the spec- 
tacle of distress and nervousness which some of the finest of them 
thus display. But the exhibition is a wonderful one as you pace 
slowly over the green links interspersed with yellow sands, watch- 
ing some of the best of them. What a medley of thoughts it is! 
Here is the flower of Scotia’s youth contending in a struggle 
which has enlivened so long their country’s life. Here in St. 
Andrews, which Arthur Stanley so fondly called “mine own,” 
emblematic of so much that is beautiful, and yet so tinged with 
sorrow in Scotland’s history. Few sights in the modern world 
outrival this, hardly, even, the Roman Bay Forum, with its 
countless reminiscences, or the view of Salamis (as seen) from the 
Acropolis. Here whilst the children of a day are busy and en- 
wrapt in the struggle of a moment, you recall the mission of St. 
Regulus, and the wanderings of the monks of Iona, you recall the 
murder of Machiavelli, discuss the callousness of Beaton, and 
the martyrdom of those heroes whom yon quaint column comme- 
morates, Yes, you play on, almost under the very shadow of that 
ruined cathedral, about whose lovely arches and fallen columns 
the spirits of saintly monks and nuns seem to hover over those 
gray ruins, under which so many hopes and so sad memories lie 
buried in the grave of Tommy Morris. 































































LOVE’S PALACE. 


ae 


LONG time ago 
I set apart a chamber in my soul, 
Spacious and large, saying, “ This is for Love 
To dwell in, when his feet shall pass this way ;” 
And fair and rich I made it, as for one 
Whom all men reverence, an honoured guest. 
But yet although my room was beautiful 
With all that thought or fancy could bestow, 
It was illumined by no ray of light; 
A settled gloom hung over and concealed 
The costly treasures I had lavished there ; 
At last I thought, “When my dear guest is come, 
The sunshine of His Presence may prevail, 
And all stand forth revealed in golden light.” 


So years passed by, and never feet had crossed 
The sacred threshold to the dim beyond ; 
Though oftentimes I thought I heard afar 

His gentle footsteps wending slow their way 
To my abode, and then my heart would beat 
With listening eagerness, till fainter grew 

The sounds, and died upon th’ expectant air. 
So then I knew, ’twas not to me He came, 

And my heart sank, and gloomier still became 
My soul’s wide chamber, closed and empty still. 


But on a day, a sweet still autumn day, 
When all the birds were hushed, and scarce a sound 
Was heard except the rustling of the leaves 
Sighing themselves to sere, a murmur soft, 

Like faintest music in a dreamer’s ear, 

Came to my soul, and whispered low; “ Awake, 
Arise, and open wide thy chamber door 

For Love’s approach, who comes to enter there.” 
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So tremblingly I set the portal wide, 

And with fresh, fragrant flowers the threshold strewed, 
And stood with outstretched hands and beating heart, 
To welcome Him, my Light, my Life, my Love. 





Then as He entered to my dim abode, 

The glory of His Presence shone around, 
Dispelling all the darkness and the gloom. i 
And lo! the chamber gleamed with purest gold, \ a 
And from the walls rich gems and jewels rare— 
Which filled me with amaze, for hand of mine 

Had never placed them there,—glittered and shone. 


And day by day new treasures lie revealed,: 

Nor know I whence they are; but this 1 know— 
That since my Love has come to dwell with me, 
My chamber is the palace of a King! 
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A Jobe. 


BY E. M. ABDY-WILLIAMS, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


“Who is against us? Who is on our side? 
Whose heart of all men’s heart is one with man’s?’ | 

SWINBURNE, 
THINGS were going worse and worse with Loveday. Jessie got 
no better, she lay on her bed all day, seldom moving or speaking, 
for speech or movement was liable at any moment to bring on the 
cough with its attendant blood-spitting and exhaustion, and in- 
capable of noticing what was taking place around her. Unless 
they could get her away to Bournemouth or Ventnor, the doctor 
said, she would lie thus, growing daily a little weaker, until she 
died. Twenty years of hard work, insufficient food, and bad air, 
—these constituted her disease, so common an one that it was 
uite undeserving of remark. He was not an unkindly man, 
this doctor, but he was hard-worked and ill-off himself, and he 

had no time to spare for sympathy with his patients. 

“She would do much better in the hospital,’ he said, one day 
for the third or fourth time, “they would look after her properly 
there. If you can’t take her south, take her to the London.” 

Jessie heard this, though she said nothing at the time. When 
he was gone she signed to Loveday to come near to her bed, 
and whispered in the faint tone which was all she had strength 
for. 

“Let me go, dear, you're getting most wore out, and I might be 
better there.” 

This happened on the very day that Love had sold the last o! 
her possessions to buy a loaf for breakfast. The loaf was there, 
and would with due economy suffice her for at least two dys; 
the cupboard also contained a small pot of Liebig’s extract of 
meat and two penny sponge-cakes, bought for Jessie by Tom 
Westmore, and handed over to Loveday’s keeping with an 
entreaty that they should be made the most of, since he could 
bring nothing more until next pay-day. So they were in no 
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immediate danger of starvation. But as to money, Loveday 
literally had nota farthing. For the cambric handkerchief which 
she had disposed of that morning she had obtained only four- 
pence, and with this she had bought her loaf, calculating that 
bread would last longer and go further than any other kind of 
food. 

And now Jessie wanted to be taken to the hospital. To tell 
her that she could not go, that there was no money to pay the 
cabfare, and nothing to sell in order to raise the money, would 
have been at once to confess the struggles and hardships which she, 
Loveday, had been enduring for Jessie’s sake, and would inevit- 
ably bring on one of those paroxysms which were to be avoided 
at all costs. On the other hand, to say “ Yes, you shall go,” 
when it was impossible to take her, would stave off the truth 
but for a few hours and would be a cruel kindness at the best. 

Loveday felt inclined to sit down and cry, the situation seemed 
so hopeless. Of course, Jessie ought to have gone to the hospital 
three weeks ago, when her illness began; Love knew that well 
enough. But at that time Jessie, with the fretfulness of extreme 
weakness, had flatly refused to leave her home, and neither Love 
nor Westmore had had the heart to press her when they saw how 
averse she was from the idea. 

“JT don’t want to go,” she said, “let me ’ave the doctor at ’ome. 
I’ve saved enough to pay ’im.” 

That eight-and-twenty shillings seemed a mine of wealth to 
her. So long as she could continue to work she would not touch 
a penny of it, it was all to be kept religiously against her 
marriage. But no sooner did she break down than she became 
utterly hopeless of ever recovering, and neither Love nor Tom 
could persuade her into the slightest cheerfulness. 

“ You can use up all my savin’s,” she said. “I shan’t never 
want none of ’em now.” 

They had been obliged to take her at her word, not because 
they agreed with her own estimate of her chances of recovery, but 
because the money was so sorely needed. And now, when it was 
all gone and there was no more to be obtained by any means, she 
turned round and said, 

“Let me go to the hospital.” 

Was there nothing more to sell? Was it absolutely impossible 
to raise a couple of shillings wherewith to pay the cabfare. 

Nothing. Everything that Loveday had was gone, and as to 

_ Jessie herself, save tor the bed she lay on, her poor little posses- 
sions were not worth selling, since her Sunday clothes, by Tom’s 
instructions, had already been “ put away.” 

Loveday looked round the two bare rooms once again, despair 
growing upon her, as she mentally catalogued the furniture. In 
the living-room only one table and one broken chair remained. 
She had wished to give up this room, to save the rent, as Jessie 
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could no longer use it, but Westmore had begged her not to do 
so yet, for he hoped every day that Jessie might be able to get 
up and come in. He had given Love the rent this week, she 
having been obliged to tell him that it was impossible for her to 
pay it. Owing to the long hours on the Great Western he could 
not get over to Whitechapel more than once or twice a week, so 
he had not discovered that she was out of work until the question 
of retaining the second room arose. 

It was quite clear that there was nothing more that could go 
from that room, for to get the table transported to the pawn- 
broker’s would cost more than he would give for it, and the chair 
was worthless save for firewood. Loveday returned to the bed- 
room, trying to make up her mind to tell Jessie that she must 
stay where she was at least till the end of the week, when West- 
more would bring some more money. 

But as she opened the door her eyes fell on her violin, which 
had lain neglected in its case these two days past. Up to this 
moment the idea of disposing of her instrument had not occurred 
to Love. It was so integral a part of her being, so indispensable 
to her, that the possibility of selling it had simply never entered 
her mind, and probably if she had only had her own needs to 
consider it never would have entered her mind. But affection 
simplifies sacrifice which is beyond the conception of mere self- 
interest. Jessie was very dear to Loveday, and when once the 
means of gratifying her wishes became apparent, Love did not 
hesitate for a moment on the score of her own feeling in the 
matter. To part with her precious violin, the friend and com- 
panion of so many years, her solace in grief, her confidante in 
joy, her alter ego, her higher self—this would indeed be a cruel 
wrench, but it weighed as nothing in the scale against Jessie's 
well-being. 

She went to the sick girl, and bent down to kiss her. 

“Tt is too late for you to go to the hospital to-day,” she said. 
“See how dark it is getting now. But you shall go to-morrow.’ 

“You'll get along better without me,” answered Jessie drowsily. 

A few minutes later Loveday took her violin and went out. 

“Well, and what do you want for it?” asked the pawnbroker. 
He was an old Jew, with a stubbly grey beard and a hanging 
under lip; a most repulsive-looking specimen of humanity. 
Loveday had interviewed him pretty frequently now, but still 
she could scarcely repress a shudder of disgust whenever she 
spoke to him. The shop was as horrible as its owner: full of old 
clothes and dilapidated furniture, in various stages of decay. 
Here and there in the general medley lay dresses, books, and 
household ornaments of a class so superior to the rest as to tell 
their own tale of reduced circumstances and better days, but for 
the most part there was no such tale to tell. It is the thriftless 
and improvident women who are always “just a week bebind, 
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who take out their property when the Saturday’s wage comes, 
only to take it back to “the shop” again on the Monday,—these are 
the pawnbroker’'s best customers ; he holds a perpetual mortgage 
on their earnings, which they never attempt or hope to pay off. 
It is not their fault, they have no one to teach them better 
things; nor will their children be much wiser, until the principles 
of domestic economy come to be regarded as of at least equal 
importance in the Board-school curriculum with calculations of 
discounts and stocks. 

This winter thrifty and thriftless alike were to be found at the 
pawnshop, and very few of the articles “put away” were ever 
reclaimed. A woman from Margaret Buildings was haggling 
with the dealer when Love went in, and stayed, after completing 
her own bargain, to watch the progress of the next transaction. 

Loveday had not paused to consider what she should ask for 
her treasure, having been entirely absorbed in the vain endeavour. 
to choke down the rebellious grief which threatened to over- 
master her at the thought of what she was doing. 

When she heard the Jew’s question a sudden conviction seized 
her that she had come to the wrong place. From force of habit 
she had instinctively taken the usual road, but now it flashed 
upon her that she ought to have gone to a violin-dealer. The 
instrument was a Guarnerius, and she knew that her father had 
paid £120 for it. At the thought of its purchase a wave of 
recollection swept over her—the happy time in Paris when it 
was given to her, a child scarcely yet able to handle the beautiful 
instrument ; her father’s pride and her mother’s pleasure in her 
performances ; the long, quiet years in Brittany, when for weeks 
together nothing but her music could rouse her father from his 
fits of despondency and gloom; Old Place and the Barony, all 
sunshine and happiness; that enchanted time in London with 
Miss Rhys, when she revelled in quartettes and concertos; then 
the last days at home—the last day of all, when she had played 
to her father till he fell into that long sleep from which he never 
woke! Ah! how could she sell her violin, the only link with her 
past which now remained—the thing dearer to her than her own 
life? But, then, on the other hand, what would not that money 
do for Jessie? A hundred pounds! why, it would take her to 
the south of England—even to the south of France—it would 
keep her in comfort for months and months to come; it would 
perhaps mean health and strength to her for the rest of her days ; 
it would render possible her marriage with Tom. What were her 
own selfish regrets in comparison with the happiness of these two, 
who had been so good to her in her adversity? It was ungrateful 
of her to have thought for a moment of drawing back. 

All this passed through her mind in far less time than it takes 
to tell it, and there was hardly a perceptible pause before she 
replied to the pawnbroker’s question. 
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“T am afraid you will not like to give me as much as I wish, 
My violin is worth more than a hundred pounds.” 

The Jew looked at her curiously. 

“Qh, I dessay,” he said; “that’s a likely shtory. Where should 
you get a fiddle worth more’n a ’underd pound, I wonder? Did 
ye shteal it?” 

Loveday turned to leave, but he called her back. 

“You may as well give us a look, any’ow,” he said. 

“T will not trouble you,” said Loveday. And she walked out. 
meaning to go to a dealer in musical instruments, whose shop she 
had seen in Houndsditch. 

A few yards from the door she was overtaken by the woman 
who had been bargaining with the Jew when she entered. 

‘“ Look ’ere, my dear,” she said, touching Loveday on the shoul- 
der; “do you want pertikler to sell that there fiddle, or is it on’y 
a little money as you wants ?”’ 

Loveday looked at her; she was a young woman, not more 
than two or three-and-twenty at most, with a mass of curly dark 
hair, and handsome black eyes. She seemed good-tempered and 
cheerful, but she was draggletailed and dirty, and her face was 
unpleasantly bold. Loveday knew her by sight, though she had 
never spoken to her before. She was one Jane Dennison, a 
flower-girl by trade. Loveday had never liked her looks, but 
now she spoke in a not unkindly tone, and Love never could 
bring herself to be uncivil to anyone. So she answered, con- 
cisely, 

“My friend, Jessie Moss, is very ill, and I want some money to 
take her to the hospital.” 

“Well now, it do seem a pity to sell the fiddle for no moren 
that, specially as I could put you in the way of gettin’ plenty 
for what you wants, without sellin’ it at all.” 

“T don’t quite understand,” said Loveday doubtfully, yet 
with a glimmer of hope dawning in her heart at the possibility 
of finding another way out of her difficulty. | 

“Why, play on it, ’stead of sellin’ of it, of course,” the woman 
went on. “I’ve ’eard you playin’ in the Buildin’s, and I’ve often 
thought what a fortin’ you was throwin’ away.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Loveday. “ But no one would engage me 
for concerts. I have no introductions; I could not offer myself.” 

“ Lor now, do listen to that! You don’t need no interduckshuns 
for my concerts, you don’t. "Tis playin’ in the streets, | means. 

Loveday walked on a few yards in silence. The proposal took 
her breath away for the moment: and yet at first sight it seemed 
a simple thing to do. She thought of the people she had heard 
playing and singing in the streets, and she knew that she was 
artistically far superior to the best of them. Then she remem- 
bered the crowds that came round these performers, and the idea 
of forming the centre of such a gathering was inexpressibly 
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repugnant to her. No! it would be easier never to touch the 
violin again, than to endure the pain and shame of such publicity. 
Then once more she thought of her father: what would he have 
said to such a degradation ? 

“ When all trades fail, you could make a living by your fiddle.” 

The words came back to her, almost as if repeated by a voice 
in her ear. She forgot the circumstances in which they were 
spoken, the laugh that accompanied them, and the jest with 
which she had replied. In her perplexity they seemed like 
a sanction given in anticipation to the course which now pre- 
sented itself to her. Her resolution was taken. 

“Tell me more,” she said, “ I will do it.” 


At eight o’clock that evening Loveday went down to the 
oround-floor of the Buildings, and tapped at the door of number 
14, Jane Dennison’s room. She carried her violin under her arm, 
and wore a thick woollen veil of Jessie’s, which, though old and 
torn, would, she hoped, to a certain extent conceal her face when 
she should begin to play. , 

“Whatever did yer go for to muffle yerself up in that there 
thing for?” inquired the flower-girl disapprovingly ; “’tis the 
face as brings in the coppers. Just look at me now.” 

Loveday was looking at her. She thought she had never 
seen anything more tawdry or detestable in her life than the 
curled hair, guiltless of contact with brush or comb, the dirty 
hat with its brilliant scarlet feather, the draggled dress with 
trimmings of creased and faded velveteen, and worst of all, the 
coating of paint on cheek and lip. 

Jane Dennison thought her glance was one of admiration, and 
began to explain and encourage her. 

“Folks ’ereabouts don’t know nothin’ o’ my singin’ out 0’ 
nights. They’re a spiteful lot they are, and wouldn’t make 
no bones of tellin’ the rent gentleman tales, which it don’t matter 
to ‘im anyway, so long as I pays my rent reg’lar. J keeps 
myself to myself, and let other folks do the same, I says, and then 
no one ain’t no call to complain. They don’t know as I’ve got 
all these nice clothes, they don’t, there’s some ‘ere as would 
be mad if they did. But times is cruel ’ard jes’ now, and some 
of my gentlemen ain’t took no notice o’ me this long time. And 
its orful cold, too, standin’ about o’ nights this kind o’ weather. 

“T will not stand about,” said Loveday. “1 will come home 
directly I have earned two shillings. That is all I want to-night.” 
_ The appearance of her companion made her uneasy: in her 
ignorance she did not read the riddle of the paint and the shabby 
inery, but she felt that there was something wrong, that this 
street music was not altogether the genuine trade Dennison had 
represented it to be. So strong did this impression become, as 
she saw the airs and graces which the woman seemed to have 
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put on with her new attire, that she would even now have 
drawn back and refused to go, save for her promise to Jessie. 

“You shall go to the hospital the first thing to-morrow 
morning,” she had said; and it seemed to her of the last 
importance that the sick girl should not be disappointed. 

“Well, its igh time we was startin’,” said Dennison. Perhaps 
she detected signs of wavering on the part of Loveday: certainly 
she had no intention of letting her escape. “ We'll begin with 
‘Ome, sweet ome. Is’pose yer knows the toon ?” 

“Yes, I know it,” answered Loveday, “but can we not do 
something else?” She had tolerable confidence in her own 
powers of self-command, but she was not sure that they would 
carry her through a performance of that air under such con- 
ditions. 

“Nothin’ else never draws like ’Ome, sweet ’ome,” said the 
woman ; “but if you’ve got more fancy for Wot an arfternoon, or 
Tommy make room for yer uncle, we might tip ‘em a stave 
0’ them fust.” 

“T do not know those,” said Loveday. 

“Wot, ain’t yer never bin to no music-’alls? Well, never mind, 
I'll just sing yer the toon, and yer'll be able to ’company me 
right enough.” 

And she proceeded to sing in a voice once rich, but now hoarse 
and cracked by drink and rough usage— 

“°F buckled ’is eyebrows under ‘is chin 
Wot an arfternoon.” 

Vulgar though they were, there was nothing otherwise offensive 
in the words, although the tune grated horribly on Loveday’s 
ear. She did not like to make further objections, and she 
improvised an accompaniment which delighted the songstress. 

“That'll do,” she said, “couldn’t be better. Once'll be quite 
enough. With yer pretty face and that there fiddle o’ yern 
to make people look at ’un, we shan’t want for custom to-night, 
any ow.”, 

An hour or so later they reached the Strand, down which 
they walked at a leisurely pace. Loveday had not the least idea 
where she was. She had never been there before, except on her 
way to the Lyceum with Miss Rhys, and Dennison had con- 
ducted her through such a maze of back streets and byeways 
that she was completely bewildered, and did not even know 
whether she was going east or west. There had been no singing 
so far. 

“Tt ain’t no good in these little places,” said Dennison ; “ we'd 
get nothin’ but a few browns. Wait till we gets into the big 
streets.” 

Now they were in a big street, full of glaring gas light, noisy 
with the rattle of omnibuses and the roll of carriages, and crowded 
with foot passengers, the women loud in dress and manner, the 
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men, many of them, looking curiously at this ill-assorted pair, the 
quietly -dressed, closely-veiled girl and her vulgar and obtrusive 
companion. 

Presently they turned up a street to the right, and there came 
to a standstill. 

“What is that place ?” said Loveday, pointing to a large and 
prilliantly-lighted building opposite, the appearance of which 
seemed familiar to her. 

“That? Why, its the Lyceum Theayter, 0’ course. You air a 
green ‘un, my dear.” 

“The Lyceum ?” exclaimed Loveday. “But we are a long way 
from home, then. Let me play now andgo back. Jessie will be 
frightened.” 

There were very few people on this side of the street, and she 
thought it would be easier to play there than in the crowd they 
had just left. 

“All right,” said Dennison. “Strike up; but it ain’t no 
manner of use to sing music-’all songs ere. The toffs wouldn’t 
take no notice. We must ’ave ‘’Ome, sweet ’ome.’” 

Loveday’s one wish now was to have done with it and go 
home. The woman’s manner and conversation were growing 
momentarily more repulsive to her. She felt unspeakably miser- 
able, and would have turned back long before if she had had the 
remotest idea which way to go. So she made no further objec- 
tion. 

“Begin, then,” said Dennison ; “strike up the sinfunny.” 

All her shame and humiliation and unhappiness found voice 
directly she touched the violin. Her prelude sounded like a wail 
of pain; and when she began the time-honoured pathetic air, 
which somehow finds its way to our heart-strings wherever we 
hear it, she infused into it such a depth of expression as touched 
even the stolid policeman whose business was to “move on” 
loiterers, and he made no attempt to do his duty. A crowd 
gathered round very quickly, and pence and halfpence were 
showered upon Dennison, whose hands were held out to receive 
them. She did not attempt to sing. She saw at once that her 
object would be obtained without that exertion on her part, for 
_ the theatre-goers opposite paused to glance across, and in a few 
minutes several well-dressed men had joined the outskirts of the 
crowd of listeners. 

Two of these forced their way through until they were close to 
Dennison, who was a yard or so away from Loveday, trying to 
curry favour with a second policeman, an older man and less 
malleable than the first. 

“She plays remarkably well,” said one of the gentlemen, in a 
voice slightly husky with wine, “ I'll invite her to supper.” 

The other made no reply. He was engaged in repulsing the 
advances of a too persistent match-seller. 
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But Jane Dennison caught sight of the first comer, and made 
a step towards him. 
“Good evening, my dear,” she said. 
Then she stopped short, and a sickly flush came over her 
painted cheeks. 
“O my God!” she exclaimed, “it is him! 
She had not always been on the streets, this poor wretch; she 
had been an innocent girl not so very long ago, as innocent and 
ignorant as the girl she had led here to- night in order to lure her 
to her destruction. But a country girl, employed in a London 
restaurant, has small chances of honesty, especially if she be, as 
Jane Dennison was, handsome, piquante, and full of life and 
spirit. There are plenty of men whose sport it is to ruin such 
girls, and so this one found to her cost. She was beguiled into 
a liaison with a “ gentleman” by a promise of marriage, kept for 
a month in luxury, and then turned adrift, lost and “despairing. 
For a year or two she maintained herself in tolerable comfort by 
her terrible trade, but her good looks decreased with illness and 
exposure, and w ith them her luck went until she got so low as 
to be thankful for any pence she could get by singing and flower- 
selling. Almost all her old night-customers were deserting her 
one by one, and it was in the hope of recalling them that she had 
brought Loveday to the Strand. Such beautiful playing would, 
without doubt, attract attention, and if she (Jane) could not 
prevail on any of these men to buy herself, she might cbtain 
money from some of them for betraying Lov eday. Of course, the 
whole success of the diabolical plot hinged upon the victim's 
remaining in ignorance of what was in store for her; therefore, 
until the right time came, she was careful to say nothing to 
rouse her suspicions. Loveday was as far as ever from com- 
rehending the situation when they took up their stand in front 
of the Lyceum ; she was only conscious of the shame and pain of 
her position as the centre of a crowd which assailed her with 
rough jests and coarse compliments. Even when the half-drunken 
gentleman i in evening dress made his way to her side and invited 
her to come home with him she did not understand, she had no 
idea what he meant. 
Then his companion stepped forward and took him by the 
arm. 
“Come away,” he said, “ and leave the poor girl alone.” 
“ Not I,” answered the first ; “she plays too well for the streets. 
If her face is as fine as her fiddle, I'll make her fortune for her. 
Let me have a look, my girl,” he went on, addressing Loveday, 
“you would like to be made a lady of, would you not Ss 
He stretched out his hand to pull off her veil, but he was 
prevented. 
“You villain!” shrieked a voice behind him, “ Yow shall not 
touch her. You ruined me, you shall not ruin her!” 


” 
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And Jane Dennison flung herself upon him, clinging to him, 
and shouting to the crowd that he was her man, her old sweet- 
heart, though they might not think it, to see her now. 

Swearing- and cursing, the gentleman endeavoured to free 
himself from her embraces, calling to his friend and to the police 
alternately to come and assist him. But he was left to manage 
the affair alone, for the crowd was, by this time, too thick for 
the police to get through in a moment, and his friend was gone. 

So was Loveday. For an instant she had remained still, 
paralysed with horror, when the meaning of the words addressed 
to her forced itself into her mind, for with that revelation came 
another. This man, this scoundrel, who was speaking to her, 
was none other than her old acquaintance, her some-time lover, 
De Limousin. And the one behind him was Prior. De Limousin 
did not recognise her, that was clear, though she stared him 
straight in the face in her first amazement. But when he tried 
to take off her veil, she felt that her only chance of safety lay in 
flight, she must get away, where she went or what became of 
her mattered not at all, if only she could leave that dreadful place. 

How she got through the crowd and across the Strand she 
never knew; she was conscious of nothing save. the burning 
desire to put the greatest possible distance between herself and 
De Limousin, until she dropped, panting and exhausted, into a 
dark recess on the Thames Embankment, having fled down the 
steps on the east side of Waterloo Bridge. Surely here she 
would be safe, she thought; it was so dark, they could not see 
her. 

No, even here they were following her; there were steps 
approaching, nearer and nearer, faster and faster; a man’s steps, 
running to the spot. 

She shrank further into the shadow, her heart beating so 
violently that she could hardly breathe. Even now all hope 
was not quite gone; he might not have seen her—he might pass 
the place. 

Ah, no! he had seen her—he was there; he stopped beside her. 

She put up her hands to ward him off— 

“Leave me alone!” she tried to cry. 

Her voice failed her suddenly, and a black mist came over her 
eyes, 

“Oh!—I cannot see!” she moaned. 

And she fell, fainting, on the stone step below. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


“T offer only 
That which I seek—some human sympathy.”—SHELLEY. 
OF course Jane Dennison got the worst of the encounter with 
De Limousin. When the guardians of the peace reached the 
scene of action they promptly marched her off to the police- 
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station, assuming, with their usual nice sense of justice, that the 
woman, because she was a woman, must be the one to blame. 
De Limousin took advantage of this diversion of public attention 
from himself to slip away, and a few minutes later he reappeared 
at the Lyceum, completely sobered, smiling, and imperturbable 
as usual. He did not often exceed in the matter of drink, but on 
this occasion he had come tired from hunting to dine with Prior’s 
father, and the old brewer's ’34 port had been a little too much 
for him. 

Prior was standing at the door of the theatre when De Limousin 
got there. He looked deeply agitated and distressed. 

“ Ah, you are here, then,” said De Limousin; “I feared you 
had deserted me.” 

“Did you see the violinist ?” asked Prior. 

“No, her mad companion engaged my attention. Really, 
lunatics should not be allowed to go loose about the streets; the 
episode was quite disagreeable.” 

Prior breathed more freely. He had expected De Limousin 
to speak of Loveday in a way which he would not be able to 
tolerate, and he was intensely relieved to find that he had not 
recognised her. How he had failed to do so Prior could not con- 
reive, unless it were owing to his slightly muddled condition at the 
time. Devoutly did the young man give thanks for the excel- 
lence of his father’s cellar, and skilfully did he parry De Limousin’s 
comments on his abstraction and silence as the play proceeded 
and the evening wore on. 

He had recognised Love at a glance, and he was doing his best 
to reach her when she took flight. But the pavement and some 
ten or twelve people were between him and her, when De Limou- 
sin’s action caused her to dash through the crowd and _ break 
away. He followed as quickly as possible, but by the time he 
reached the Strand there was a block of vehicles at the crossing, 
and Loveday was nowhere to be seen. He looked to the right 
and to the left, then got across as soon as he could, but by that 
time she was away down the steps at Waterloo Bridge. Having 
absolutely no clue to guide him, he felt that it was folly to attempt 
to pursue her, though at the moment he would gladly have given 
all he possessed to have seen where she went. So he reluctantly 
made his way back to the theatre; and at the earliest possible 
opportunity he excused himself to his companion, and went home 
to his rooms in St. James’s, there to reflect at his leisure on what 
had taken place. 

He knew the circumstances of Loveday’s disappearance from 
Old Place, for he and Miss Rhys corresponded with a certain 
regularity ; she was aware of his hopeless attachment for the gil 
who loved his friend, she liked him and sympathised with him, 
and he valued her letters too much to let them cease through 
any negligence in replying to them, for did they not conta 
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frequent mention of Miss Owen? Thus he had learnt when and 
why she had left her home, and he it was who had, at Miss 
Rhys’s request, advertised day after day in the Times, and 
visited Scotland Yard until the sight of him became a weariness 
to the authorities, in the vain hope of finding her out. Now he 
had actually seen her, and yet was as far as ever from finding 
her. It was, indeed, disheartening, nor were the conditions under 
which he had seen her at all conducive to cheerfulness in a man 
who loved her. She musfé have been reduced to terrible straits 
before trying to earn her bread as she appeared to be doing now. 
It was awful to think of a young girl having to run such frightful 
risks; out in all weathers, no doubt; compelled to play whether 
it rained or snowed, or froze. How cold it was to-night, he 
thought, as he threw a log of wood on the fire; how her fingers 
must have ached as she played in the street, how she must have 
shivered in the biting wind! 

He sat and pondered until his warm, richly-furnished bachelor 
rooms seemed unendurable. How could he sit or stay there, sur- 
rounded by luxury, when that delicate girl was out in the cold, 
homeless, even starving, for all he knew? It was intolerable ; 
and yet what could he do? how could he help her? 

Then some of his talks with Tom Pwllmeyric came back to 
him, Tom’s zeal to alter the state of things social, his own cool 
calculation, “ It suits me, and I don’t see my way to bettering it, 
therefore I let it alone.” Had he ever realised before what he 
was letting alone? Had it ever come home to him before what 
it was that “suited him?” Never. It needed some such shock 
as he had received to-night to awake his slumbering conscience, 
to force him to the conclusion that whether he could better 
things or not he must not leave them alone; that neither he nor 
any other rich man had the right to sit with his eyes blinded 
and his arms folded in the face of his neighbour’s misery, because 
the present state of society suited him, and because the way to 
alter it did not lie so clear before. him as the advantages he 
derived from it. 

Through the night he sat there, lost in thought. And in the 
very early morning he wrote a letter to Miss Rhys, telling her 
that he had seen Loveday, and how he had seen her. And the 
letter ended on this wise :— 


“This glimpse into the life of the world below seems to have taught me many 
things. I used to laugh at Tom’s enthusiasm, though I always respected it. Now I 
understand it, and I swear that, as soon as we have found Loveday, I will go, and, to 
the best of my power, do likewise.” 


Day was breaking when he went out to post his letter, and 
from a church a little way off there came a peal of bells. It was 
Christmas Day. The bells at Old Place, too, were ringing when 
the letter arrived, for an heir to the Barony had been born during 
the night, and all the people were rejoicing for the sake of their 
loved lady. 
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“It's a good omen,” said Christopher. 
And even Miss Rhys smiled, for she took courage now that she 
knew the girl was alive. 


Loveday was right in thinking the footsteps she heard were 
following her. <A tall young fellow with a pale face and an ex- 
pression of much serious reflection in his eyes, had seen her swiftly 
descend the steps and fly along the Embankment ; and taking it 
for granted that she meant to go over, he hurried after to save 
her if possible from destroying herself. Hethought she was gone 
when he saw her disappear in the shadow, and he drew a deep 
breath of relief at finding her prostrate form on the steps when 
he came to them. 

He picked her up and propped her against the wall, then en- 
deavoured to restore her by chafing her hands and blowing upon 
her forehead. Then, in default of eaw de cologne or smelling salts, 
he lit his pipe and gently puffed it in her face. This homely 
remedy soon took effect, she opened her eyes and looked up into 
his face with a stare of bewilderment. 

“Who are you ?” she said, faintly, “and where am |?” 

“You're on the Embankment,” he replied, “and glad I am 
you're not down the other side of it. I expect you dropped just 
in the nick of time.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Weren't you going over ?” 

“To drown myself, do you mean? Ah, no, I could not do 
that.” 

“Then what were you running like that for ?” 

“Running? I do not know—oh, yes, ah, heaven, yes,—I re- 
member now. Who are you? Are you another of the same sort? 
Go away, you have no right to speak to me—I am not what you 
take me for—have pity—for God’s sake leave me.” 

The young man took her hand in his with a gentle, almost 
reverential touch. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said. “I can see you are in trouble, and | 
didn’t mistake you. Were you running away from that ?” 

“ Yes,—do not speak of it—it is too horrible. I did not know; 
she said I could get the money by playing, she never told me | 
should be spoken to like that.” 

She was still so frightened and bewildered that she hardly 
knew what she was saying. 

“Do you mind telling me why you wanted the money ?” 

“Tt is for Jessie, to take her to the hospital—oh, what shall | 
do? I have not got it after all, how shall I tell her ?” 

And Loveday fairly broke down and cried. . 

The young man was much distressed ; the sight of any womans 
tears was painful to him, and this woman interested him strangely. 
“Do you want much?” he asked. “ Perhaps I can help you. 
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“Thank you, but I will not take a gift. I shall sell my violin 
to-morrow.” 

“Tt needn’t. be a gift, you can earn it if you will.” 

“How? Not by playing in the street again. I would rather 
die.” 

“Heaven forbid! I meant by playing in a concert.” 

“That would be useless, Jessie must go to-morrow. And I 
will go to no more places that | do not know.” 

The young fellow drew himself up and gazed at her. 

“Look me straight in the face,”’ he said, “and see if I am not to 
be trusted.” 

Loveday obeyed. 

“Yes, I can trust you,” she said. 

“Then do what I advise you. Come and play in our concert 
next Wednesday, New Year’s Eve. It'll be a first-rate one, I can 
tell you, for the gentleman that started our club will be there and 
our fellows are all doing their very best to make it a success. I 
know you can play fine, for | heard you just now up in the 
Strand, only I couldn’t stop to listen. I say, I’d quite forgotten 
the time, I must be getting on. Will you come on the 31st?” 

“T shall be thankful,’ began Love, and then she stopped, 
remembering that if she sold her instrument to-morrow she would 
certainly not be able to play in a concert on New Year’s Eve. 

“All right then. We'll give you ten shillings for two solos, and 
here’s five of it in advance.’ 

This was a perversion of the truth ; the five shillings came out 
of his own pocket as would the other five also, “The fellows in 
our club” were by no means in a position to pay ten shillings an 
evening to any violinist. But this seemed to our knight the 
simplest way of inducing his distressed lady to accept help, so he 
did not think twice whether he could spare the money, though he 
was, as a rule, not an extravagant young man. 

“You're are very kind,” said Loveday. “ How shall I thank 
you ?” 

“Oh, never mind, it’s only business.” 

He knew he ought to be getting on, but it was very hard to go, 
the whole affair was so novel in his experience, the girl was so 
lovely in her alarm and so sweet in her confidence, and, as he 
could not fail to perceive, so thorough a lady through it all, that 
he longed to learn more of her history and to do something 
greater for her than merely to give her money. 

The opportunity presently offered itself. 

_ “Please will you tell me which way I ought to go to get home? 
it is very late and poor Jessie will be frightened, and I know,it is 
& long way.” | 

“Where do you want to go ?” 

“To Margaret Buildings, near the Minories,” she told him. 
“Why,” he exclaimed, “I’m going close by there myself, that 
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is to say, I live not so very much further, any how, it’s all on my 
way, so I can see you safe home, if you'll let me, and then I shall 
know you're all right for the concert. You'd never find your way 
home this time of night by yourself.” . 

Loveday gratefully accepted his escort. It did not occur to her 
to doubt him again. There are some men whose uprightness 
makes itself manifest to all good women at first sight, men of 
whom no one stays to ask, “ Are they trustworthy ?” because the 
possibility of their being otherwise does not suggest itself ;:— 
there never can be any question in the matter. They are rare, 
perhaps, these men, non-existent, some cynics would say. They 
may not always have been what they are now; in youth they 
may have gone astray like the rest of the world, may even have 
had to expiate in dust and ashes their own sin and another's 
shame. Possibly this very expiation has made them what they 
are. Possibly, on the other hand, they have never fallen at all. 
Be the cause what it may, the result is always the same ;—women 
trust them without asking themselves why. lLoveday’s present 
companion was one of these men, his accent and certain lapses of 
grammar told her he was not a gentleman by education, but from 
the moment that he bade her look at him she knew he was a 
gentleman at heart, and now she walked on beside him fearlessly, 
with a sensation of rest and protectedness to which she had long 
been a stranger. 

The blood began to circulate again in her chilled limbs, 
and her spirits revived under the influence of the brisk pace set 
by her companion, no less than in consequence of his kindness. 
By the time they reached Blackfriars Bridge she was able fully to 
appreciate the beauty of the panorama which they turned to 
behold. 

Never had the Embankment looked more lovely than it did 
that night. The river rolled so smoothly that every light on 
either side was reflected unbroken on its surface; ship’s lights, 
red and green, gas light, electric light—all gleaming across the 
dark water, their long lines only interrupted here and there by 
vessels lying low against the banks, by the strange, uneven 
shapes of heavily-laden barges, or by the quietly moving boats of 
the river police. The great sweeping curve of the Embankment 
itself stood out more boldly than usual under the frosty, star-lit 
sky, its shining crescent barred by transverse flashes of light 
from trains running over the bridges, twinkling in and out and 
between the rails of the parapets as they passed. 

“T did not know London could look so like fairyland,” she 
said, under her breath. 

“T always come here,” said the young man, “when things 
seem worse than usual. It’s so big, it makes everything worry- 
ing look small and silly. One can’t fret over one’s own little life 
here by the river.” 
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“Yes,” answered Loveday, “I see what you mean. The river 
and the circle of light look so large, one seems an atom in the 
midst of it.” 

“ And the river goes on all the same whatever you think of it, 
rou can’t alter it, though you wished all you knew. It’s just like 
life, I don’t mean one’s own life, but the whole thing. It goes 
steadily on for ever and ever, as black as that water for most of 
us working people, and as bright as the streaks of light for some 
of the others.” 

“T don’t think you are right in saying you can't alter it. You 
can make ripples in it, if nothing more, and ripples widen as 
they go.” 

Loveday was trying to grasp the thread of a puzzling reminis- 
cence. She had never been on the Embankment before, she was 

uite sure; and yet somehow the scene seemed familiar to her, 
and the young man’s philosophy chimed in with her impression 
of familiarity in a curious way. 

“Tt’s true enough,” he answered to her remark, “and some- 
times one can take great satisfaction in ripples, if you can flatter 
yourself you are thestone. But other times one feels that down- 
hearted, really it seems as if the bottom of the river would be the 
best place.” 

Loveday did not answer. She had suddenly remembered 
when and where the Embankment at night had been described 
to her. Tom Pwllmeyric had talked of it one August evening 
in the park at Rhys Barony. 

“It would be worth while to live in the East End,’ he had 
said, “just for that to be one’s road home at night. People rave 
about the loveliness of the country, and of course it is lovely in 
its way, but I think the beauty of that bit of London cuts out all 
the trees and flowers that ever grew, because of its intense 
human interest. Its an epitome of life in its brightness and its 
blackness.” 

Strange that this man should use almost the same words. 
The thought of Tom made her cheek flush and her pulses tingle. 
She did not know where he was now, but it struck her that the 
same chance which had brought De Limousin into her neighbour- 
hood might equally have brought Tom, and she shuddered at the 
idea of his seeing her in such circumstances. 

“You're cold standing here,” said her companion. “ Let’s go on.” 

They went on, past Blackfriars Bridge, along Cannon Street 
and Kastcheap, past Trinity Square, the Tower, and the Mint, 
towards Katherine Docks, finally branching off by a side street to 
Margaret Buildings. 

“This is where I live,” said Loveday. “Thank you so much 
for coming with me.” 

He lingered, loth to say good-night. 
“Can’t I see you safe to your own door?”’ he asked. 
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“Oh no, don’t ; I have given you too much trouble already.” 

“JT may as well take the number, anyhow, in case I have to 
write to you about the concert.” 

He carefully made a note of it. 

“Tl come round and fetch you on Wednesday evening,” he 
said ; “ mind you are ready by 7.30.” 

Then, having no further excuse to stay, he at length took his 
leave, turning round more than once as he went up the street to 
see if she were still visible. 

Meanwhile Loveday ran upstairs, carrying the violin and the 
five shillings. 

“Where ’ave you been all the evenin’?” asked Jessie. “| 
thought you wasn’t never comin’ back.” 

“T have got some work, dear,” answered Love; “ that is to say, 
I have an engagement to play my violin. I w ent out to- night 
because I wanted a little extra money. I did not know I should 
be kept so late.” 

Jessie was very weak this evening. She could not rouse 
herself to ask particulars, and Loveday was thankful to be spared 
questions. 

“You must try to sleep now,” she said. “ Remember that you 
are going to the hospital to-morrow.” 

" Yes, ‘T want to go,” murmured Jessie, closing her eyes. 

Loveday sat down by the expiring fire to think over the events 
of the day. It had been a dreadful day, take it all together, a 
day to be forgotten, if it ever could be forgotten. And yet there 
was something very pleasant in its close, ‘though whether it was 
the stranger's kindness or his conversation she scarcely knew. 
She was too tired to inquire very closely into h+r impressions, 
but perhaps if she had examined them more stii:tly she might 
have discovered that the real charm lay in the strange resem- 
blance to Tom Pwllmeyric’s modes of thought and expression, 
which had struck her first when he began ‘to moralise on the 
Embankment, and had grown upon her during the rest of the 
walk home through the silent city streets. 

She went to bed and dreamt of Tom and the Barony, and woke 
at day-dawn with tears in her eyes. And then she remembered 
that the young man had neither told her his name, nor asked ior 
hers. 

“T never thought about it, and I suppose he forgot it, too,” 
she said to herself. 

They had said a great deal, but it had been all impersonal, 
arising from that stone and ripple simile. Loveday had a strong 
—_ for the quasi-philosophical, and the interchange of ideas had 

been like a refreshing draught of water to her after her long fast 
from aught save stern facts. So they talked on freely, say ing 
nothing very deep or at all new, but enjoying their conversation 
none the less for that; so perhaps it was not surprising that each 
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had forgotten to ask the other’s name, or that they felt ere they 
parted as if they had known each other for years. 

“T wonder who he was,” thought Loveday. 

If she had known she would have given her rent-collector 
notice, and left the Buildings without an hour’s delay, when she 
returned after taking Jessie to the hospital. For Tom had onc 
mentioned to her his friend, Philip Pell. And, happy though 
it made her to be reminded of her lover, nothing would have 
induced her to remain within reach of his friends; the affair 
with De Limousin having made her, if possible, more morbidly 
sensitive than before as to the disgrace of her position. 

But she did not know who he was; so she lived as best she 
could on what remained of Pell's five shillings, after Jessie’s cab 
fare was paid, and waited patiently for New Year’s Eve, when she 
would receive the other half of her hire. She felt very lonely, 
very dreary, yet not altogether hopeless, though day after day she 
received the same cold negative at the shops where she asked for 
work. The concert was something to look forward to. She was 
confident her friend would not fail her, though she did not know 
that he came every evening to make sure that she was there safe 
and well, accompanied by another young man, a singularly hand- 
some young gentleman, who peeped cautiously in through a hole 
in her window-blind, and seemed to have some difficulty in 
restraining himself from knocking at her door. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 


WHat Lord Carnarvon, speaking at Burton on the 15th of 
September, called ‘“‘a discreditable stroke of policy in the Eastern 
part of Europe,” has divided, with Irish obstruction in the House 
of Commons, the attention of the public during the past month, 
“Tt had been an interesting, but painful drama,” continued Lord 
Carnarvon, “accompanied by an act of brutality, and it might 
almost be described as a tragedy. We did not yet know all the 
facts. In politics there were always open histories, and secret 
histories, and he did not think it was very difficult to guess 
at the secret history in this case. He was afraid they must 
accept what had been done as a blow struck against Englis h 
influence, he might almost say against English policy, and one 
more step towards reopening the terrible Eastern question, of 
whieh we had heard so much, and which was the dread and 
dismay of diplomatists.” The facts of the painful drama and the 
accompanying act of brutality, though contradictory accounts 
have appear ed in different newspapers, are substantially these. 
In the early morning of the 22nd of August there was con- 
summated at Sofia one of those palace revolutions which are 
so common in the East. The guards were murdered, and the 
palace surrounded, and filled by the conspirators, who were led 
by Major Grueff, and consisted of a small body of officers, some 
cadets from the Sofia School of Cadets, and a detachment of 
soldiers. Prince Alexander was forced to sign a scrawl, purport- 
ing to be an act of abdication, and was then hurried off with 
his brother, Prince Francis Joseph, in open carriages under 
military escort through the still sleeping capital, to a convent 
in the neighbourhood, “whence he was ¢ conveyed on board his own 
yacht in the Danube, and taken to Reni Russi in Bessarabria. 
There are conflicting stories of the Prince’s treatment at the 
hands of his captors. According to one account he was subjected 
to the most brutal insults and even cruelty. Forced to array 
himself in civilian clothes which did not fit him, he was thrust 
into the cabin of his yacht, and despite of the stifling heat the 
door and windows locked. When the unhappy prisoner put his 
head through the window of the cabin to get a breath of fresh 
air, he was rudely forced to withdraw it “by the bayonet of a 
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sentry. When he was landed in Russian territory, according 
to one version, he was put into a goods train; according to 
another, the Russian officials demanded six hundred roubles for 
a special train ; according to a third, he was treated with the 
most scrupulous courtesy by the agents of the Czar. Revolutions 
are not made with rose-water, and we may conjecture that on the 
whole the Prince’s journey from Sofia to Reni was not a pleasure 
trip. But, in the meantime, the military revolution failed com- 
pletely. The regiments in the provinces threatened to march on 
the capital in favour of the Prince ; the provisional government 
formed under the auspices of Grueff, Zankoff, and the Metropolitan 
Clement resigned in a fright ; and M. Stambouloff, the President 
of the Sobranjé, or National Assembly of Bulgaria, issued a 
proclamation, in the name of Alexander I., Prince of Bulgaria, 
and of the National Assembly, “that those persons who have 
brought about this illegal change of Government at Sofia under 
the leadership of M. Clement, and all who shall obey the said 
Government, shall be subject to martial law... I also call 
upon the Bulgarians to defend the crown and country against 
the traitors who have sought to overthrow our heroic and well- 
beloved Prince. May the Almighty give the people the strength 
necessary to defend the honour and glory of our fatherland, and 
of the Prince who was elected by the entire population. Long 
live Bulgaria! Long live Prince Alexander I., the Prince of 
Bulgaria!” This appeal was responded to by the Bulgarian 
nation with an enthusiasm which only those who have visited 
“the gorgeous East” can picture. The military leaders of the 
revolt made submission to M. Kareveloff, who had resumed office 
as chief of the Government; loyal troops entered Sofia, the guard 
at the palace was replaced, and the military conspirators were 
placed under arrest. Prince Alexander was invited to return 
to his beloved subjects, and his progress from Lemberg to his 
capital was a triumphal procession and a scene of the wildest joy. 
Now comes the most dramatic part of the business. This Prince, 
strong in the devotion of his subjects, possessed of the best title 
& sovereign can show to a throne—namely, that of popular 
election, in the apparent hour of his triumph, his enemies foiled, 
the sympathy of Berlin served up to him every morning 
on a broad sheet, the “hochs” of the Viennese still ringing 
in his ears, sends a submissive telegram to the great white Tsar, 
and receives a curt reply, which, like the touch of an enchanter’s 
wand, changes the whole situation. The Prince goes in state 
to the cathedral in Sofia to attend the thanksgiving mass, and 
on his return it is observed that his appearance has altered. His 
reception at the church had in fact been frigid; the officiating 
pope had hurried through the service; he had congratulated the 
Prince on being in good health, and His Highness had nodded 
an absent reply. Mass over, he mounts his horse, and rides to 
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the great gate of the palace, a fortnight ago the scene of his 
deposition, to-day the scene of a grand march past of his loyal 
troops. There are assembled all the consuls, and all the high 
officials to do him reverence; but amongst the bright uniforms 
and waving plumes the Prince’s eyes wander eagerly, but in 
vain, in search of two personages. The Russian and German 
consuls are not there, and the poor Prince takes but little interest 
in the march-past of his gallant Bulgars. At last the review is 
over, and the reception begins. As he crosses the palace-yard, 
Alexander glances with something of a shudder at the corner 
where the rude Grueff had thrust the paper into his hand, saying, 
“Sign, sign.” The pomp and circumstance of royalty are in some 
measure preserved; the Prince mounts the grand staircase 
between two obeisant lines of flunkeys in gorgeous Montenegrin 
liveries; the civil functionaries are ushered into a splendid 
ante-chamber hung with silk tapestry, and decorated with marble 
and gold, while the reception of the officers begins in the ball- 
room. “I cannot remain here. The Powers will not allow me.’ 
These are the words which Prince Alexander, after thanking 
them for their loyalty, addresses to his astonished officers, in 
a voice broken by sobs. One of these officers, with more presence 
of mind than the rest, declares that the Bulgarian people and 
army wish him to remain. “Come what may, without her 
Prince, Bulgaria is lost.” The scene was too agitating to continue, 
and’ the reception of the Diplomatic Body began. Surrounded 
by his officers, and in the presence of the Diplomatic Corps, 
formed into a semi-circle, Prince Alexander said, “ You have 
heard of the Czar’s reply to my telegram. The situation is most 
complicated, and as | am an obstacle to Bulgaria’s freedom and 
welfare, | am prepared to make the necessary sacrifice ;” at which 
Colonel Popoff exclaimed, ‘“ Your Highness is the sole guarantee 
for Bulgaria’s independence and welfare. If you go, there is an 
end of Bulgaria's happiness.” According to another account, the 
words which the Prince used to the officers at the reception were 
these: “ I cannot remain in Bulgaria, for the Czar will not permit 
it, because my presence is inimical to the interests of the country. 
I am forced to quit the throne. . . . The independence of Bulgaria 
requires that I leave the country, for if I did not, there would be 
a Russian occupation.” The Prince is reported to have said after- 
wards that it was neither the Czar’s message nor the threats of 
assassination which determined him to abdicate, but Prince Bis- 
marck’s interference through the German consul, in favour of the 
military conspirators, for whose safety he was ‘sharply told by 
the Chancellor that he would be held responsible. ‘“ This, ” said 
Alexander, “ convinced me that the Great European Powers had 
determined to make my rule impossible.”” Three days afterwards, 
on the 7th of September, the following manifesto was issued :— 
“We, Alexander, by the grace of God and the national will, 
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Prince of Bulgaria! Being convinced of the sad truth that our 
departure from Bulgaria will contribute to her liberation, and 
having received the assurances of his Imperial Majesty the Czar 
of Russia that the independence, rights, and liberty of our country 
will remain intact, and that nobody will interfere in its internal 
affairs, we inform our beloved people that we renounce the 
Bulgarian throne, wishing to prove in the sight of all how precious, 
how dear to us are the interests of our country, and how for its 
good and independence we are ready to sacrifice all, even that 
which is more precions to us than life. . . . We have appointed 
as Regents MM. Stephan Stambouloff, Petro Kareveloff, and 
Colonel Sava Mutkuroff, and we invite all Bulgarian subjects to 
submit to and carry out all their orders and regulations.” At 
noon of the same day the Prince took leave at the palace of the 


representatives of the foreign Powers, amongst whom the Russian - 


consul found it convenient to be present. In the course of 
a farewell speech, Alexander said that he had returned in order 
that he might leave Bulgaria as a friend rather than as an enemy, 
and that he might take leave honourably, and not by night 
driven out like a malefactor. Certainly he did not leave Bul- 
garia like a malefactor, for when he started from the palace at 
four o’clock that afternoon, he rode through streets kept by the 
troops of the garrison, with only their side arms on, and lined 
with an orderly multitude, demonstrating their grief by sobs and 
cries. The Prince stood up in his carriage to bid his people a last 
farewell, and then, while the Bulgarian national hymn was 
played, he drove off through the dense crowd, accompanied by 


M. Stambuloff, one of the Regents, and quite a procession of 


carriages, containing friends, who were determined to escort him 
to Lom Palanka, where he embarked for Turn Severin, on his way 
to his father’s home at Darmstadt. Such is an outline of the 
course of one of the most rapid and mysterious revolutions of 
modern times, which was consummated in sixteen days, and which, 
it may be said, really took the oldest diplomatists by surprise. 
This is a mere sketch of the facts,—what Lord Carnarvon would 
call the open history of the event. Its secret history, how the 
connivance of Prince Bismarck was obtained to a transaction 
little creditable to the European Powers in general, and unspeak- 
ably disgraceful for Russia in particular ; and its sequel, who will 
succeed Alexander? and what will happen if the Constituent 
Assembly re-elect their hero ?—these are questions which belong 
to la haute politique, and are without the scope of “ Time’s Foot- 
steps,” though what England has actually said by the mouth of 
her ministers may be recorded here. On the 7th of September, 
the actual day of the Proclamation of Abdication and the depar- 
ture from Sofia, Sir James Fergusson, Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, was interrogated in the House of Commons, 
and said: “ As far as Her Majesty's Government are informed, no 
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act of abdication has been performed by Prince Alexander. With 
regard to the future, any arrangement can only, according to 

ublic law and international engagements, be made upon the 
basis of the Treaty of Berlin, which gives no separate or exclusive 
right to any one Power, and must, according to that instrument, 
depend on the joint and consentient act of the signatories. Her 
Majesty’s Government have no separate engagements, duties, or 
interests in Bulgaria. Their engagements and duties are held in 
common with the Great Powers, whose assent to the election of 
a prince must be unanimous. Her Majesty’s Government had 
hoped much from the ability and great qualities of Prince Alex- 
ander. They deplore the treachery and violence by which his 
reign was interrupted, and they would hear with great regret 
that he had finally abandoned the task which he had under- 
taken” (cheers). Poor Prince! That is all you will ever get from 
England—a few civil phrases from her Ministers, and cheers from 
the House of Commons, neither of which cost anything, but a little 
breath. Two days afterwards, on the 9th of September, when the 
news had reached even our Foreign Office, Sir James Fergusson 
said : “The position of Prince Alexander is that he has abdicated 
his throne, and the proceedings prescribed by the Treaty of Berlin 
with reference to the election of a Prince of Bulgaria will natu- 
rally follow. They are—a free election by the Assembly, the 
confirmation by the Sublime Porte, and the assent of the Treaty 
Powers.” The ordinary Sobranjé, or National Assembly, has met, 
and when the Regents entered the hall, it was discovered that the 
portrait of Prince Alexander, which hung on one side of the 
throne, was veiled, and that the portrait of the Czar Alexander, 
which hung on the other side, was removed! M. Zankoff leads 
an avowed Russian party in the Chamber, and General Kaulbars, 
Russian Military Attaché at Vienna, has been appointed diplo- 
matic agent in Bulgaria. It has to be explained that there is 
the ordinary Sobranjé and the Great Sobranjé, which may be called 
a constituent assembly, and which, by the Treaty of Berlin, has 
to be specially convoked, whenever the throne is vacant, for the 
election of a prince. In their address to the Sobranjé, read by 
M. Stambouloff, the Regents say, “In order that the Bulgarian 
throne may not long remain vacant, the Government will take 
immediate measures according to the Constitution to summon 
the Great National Assembly for the election of a prince.” In 
replying to this address, the deputies “declare that the infamous 
coup de main of August 21st, organised by a handful of unworthy 
men, caused feelings of disgust among the Bulgarians,” who “can 
find no words to express their admiration for the abnegation and 
unprecedented patriotism of Alexander I., who, to guarantee the 
independence, liberty, and rights of our State, and in order to 
re-establish friendly relations between Russia and Bulgaria, nobly 
abdicated the throne; ” and, in conclusion, the deputies record 
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“their gratitude to Messieurs les Regents for the measures taken 
in order to secure peace in the country, as well as for the convoca- 
tion shortly according to the Constitution of the Grand Assembly, 
who will elect a prince to fill the vacant throne.” There is a very 
strong feeling amongst the deputies against the Czar, and it was 
only after a stormy secret meeting, and the strongest representa- 
tions from the Government, that it was agreed to send a telegram 
to the Czar, expressing confidence that, after what had happened 
in Bulgaria, “the relations between the country and the Imperial 
Government, which were interrupted, will be resumed, and that 
your Majesty will now, as before, defend the Bulgarians and their 
national aspirations towards the union of their self-existence and 
independence.” The candidates for the vacant throne whom 
rumour has pitched upon, rightly or wrongly, are Prince Valdemar 


of Denmark, and Prince Nicholas of Montenegro. If Prince 


Alexander is hated by the:Czar of Russia, he is liked by the Queen 
of England, and a newspaper report that Her Majesty had sent 
Prince Henry of Battenberg over post haste to Darmstadt to 
bring his banished brother over to Balmoral caused quite a 
sensation. 

A representative man has passed away in Mr. Samuel Morley ; 
we say representative, because, although it is the fashion to accuse 
the rich of selfishness and luxury, and though this may be par- 
tially true of the sporting stockbroker or the “ society ” contractor, 
it has never been true of the class which Mr, Samuel Morley 
represented. Mr. Morley made and sold what the Americans call 
“underwear, and it may be said, without fear of contradiction, 
that Morley’s socks and jerseys are and have been for long the 
very best in the world. Samuel Morley did not create this 
business; he succeeded to it from his father, but he had the good 
sense, from the £ s. d. point of view, to continue to manage it 
himself, instead of spending his health and patrimony in trying 
to become a statesman or “to get into society.’ There was 
indeed little chance of his turning politician or man of pleasure, 
for he had been brought up in the straitest sect of Dissenters, 
and he was wont to declare that the House of Commons was the 
most godless assembly he had ever been in. He was a very 
rich and a very religious man; it has been said that he gave 
away £40,000 a year; but such calculations are always mere 
impertinencies. It was inevitable that, though a charitable, he 
should be a narrow and somewhat bitter man, “limited every 
way ;” perhaps Heine would have called him a religious Philis- 
tine. Cultured he was not, but it was his very want of cosmopo- 
litanism that made him so thoroughly typical of that great middle 
class, which Mr. Matthew Arnold wishes to see transformed, but of 
which Lord Beaconsfield said, far more respectfully, that it was 
“so religious and so accumulative.” ‘To correct a somewhat widely 
spread confusion of names, it may be as well to say that Mr. John 
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Morley, late Chief Secretary for Ireland, is no relation of the late 
Mr. Samuel Morley, but that Mr. Arnold Morley, Mr. Gladstone’s 
whip, is his son. He is apparently not popular as a whip, for he 
has inherited the paternal primness of manner, though perhaps. 
in the present condition of the Liberal party no whip could be 
. popular. 

There have been the most terrible earthquakes, or, to use the 
fashionable term, “ seismic movements,” in South Carolina and 
Georgia. The town of Summerville, twenty-two miles from 
Charleston, was almost entirely destroyed by a shock, and 
Sullivan’s Island, a watering-place near Summerville, has been 
submerged by a tidal wave. In Charleston itself, the capital of 
South Carolina, ninety-six people have been killed, and the 
structural damage done to the city has been enormous. Judging 
from the stories of eye-witnesses, the most terrible things about 
an earthquake is, not so much ‘the tremor, as the roar. The 
fissures in the earth are also among the most appalling of 
nature's phenomena. These fissures are not caused by the sub- 
sidence of the surface, but by the sudden tearing apart of the 
earth’s crust. Sometimes they are twenty yards long, and from 
them geysers of sand or brackish tepid water keep spouting up 
to a height of from fifteen to twenty feet, while sulphurous 
fumes, and it is reported even flames, have been seen issuing 
from the earth. A seismic movement is accompanied by such 
atmospheric stillness and oppression, that for hours lamps burn 
out of doors without flickering. One of the awful experiences 
which people who inhabit earthquake districts learn is, that the 
most dangerous thing to do is to run out of your house into the 
streets, where you are pretty nearly certain to be killed by falling 
material, and that the safest thing to do is to get under a bed, or 
the lintel of a door. The telegraphists, for instance, take refuge 
during a shock in a large iron safe, and return to their work 
when it is passed. At one time not a hundred houses in Charles- 
ton were inhabited, the people being afraid to re-enter their 
homes, and consequently being huddled together in the parks 
and streets under tents ~ sheets, and awnings. The negroes are 
conspicuous for their abject, helpless terror, praying loudly and 
singing hymns. Some idea of the amount of loss sustained may 
be formed from the fact that, in addition to the number of build- 
ings absolutely destroyed, either pulverised, or rent from top to 
bottom, with roof or side torn away, there are no less than five 
hundred houses that have to be shored up or bound together by 
cables, and that are condemned as unsafe by the authorities of 
Charleston, which, however, has not been the af scene of shocks. 
The earthquake district extends from New York State to Georgia, 
and there have been three movements at Savannah, in the latter 
State, and shocks in North Carolina, at Richmond and W ashing- 
ton, in New Jersey, and in Pennsylvania, at Cleveland in Ohio, 
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in Indiana, and in the State of New York. The Lord Mayor of 
London has opened a Mansion House Fund for the relief of the 
Charleston sufferers, to which our leading merchants have con- 
tributed with their accustomed liberality. 

Meanwhile the parliamentary machine has been creaking and 
croaning through the Estimates, the friction increasing every 
day. We i imagine that most of the “ honourable members ” must 
feel heartily ashamed of the House of Commons ; certainly the 
press and the public are beginning to awake to a sense of the 
fact that their old and beloved institution of a Free Parliament is 
first being made a laughing stock, and then a scandal, for the 
whole world to point the finger at. And it is being made to 
suffer this fate at the hands of a small and contemptible 
minority of eighty-five, who are the hired agents of a foreign 
conspiracy. The Clan-na-Gael in the United States is as much 
a foreign conspiracy as any combination that ever was formed on 
the continent of Europe against England; and yet we are con- 


vinced, if the funds that feed the Nationalist members nf Parlia-— 


ment came from Germany or from France, such a storm of 
indignation would instantly be aroused in the public breast as 
would sweep Mr. Parnell and his janissaries into the dust-bin of 
revolutionary failures. But just because these Irish-American 
Fenians have most of them been English citizens (and it is that 
which gives an edge to their hatred), and just because the 
Americans speak their language, and are of course their kinsmen, 
the English will not look upon this movement in the United 
States to break up their empire as an act of foreign war. Very 
well, so be it. Let us treat it, then, as an act of civil war; only, 
let us recognise that it is war. ‘Twice during the third week in 
last month did the House sit till four o’elock in the morning, not 
in order to scrutinise closely and scrupulously, like men of busi- 
ness, the items of the public estimates, to see how a saving of the 
national expenditure might be effected about :—nothing of the 
kind, for the particular vote before the Committee is never 
touched, except in the case of those Civil Service Estimates 
which Mr. Labouchere very fairly and humorously attacked. 
But Mr. Labouchere occupies ten or at the most twenty minutes 
with his amusing little assaults upon the salaries of persons in 
high places. It is an old constitutional usage, derived from 
the days of the Stuarts, that before supplies are “granted, griev- 
ances shall be stated ;—a most excellent practice, in the days of 
absolute monarchy, when the granting of supplies was the sole 
business for which Parliament sat. If the Commons did not 
state their grievances before they gave the king money, they 
would never have a chance of stating them. But in these days 
the opportunities of stating grievances are simply innumerable. 
There is, in the first place, the debate on the address to the 
throne, which lasts nowadays for a fortnight or three weeks; and 
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then there are all the legislative stages of particular measures, 
whether introduced by Government or individuals. Tomake the 
discussion of the estimates of the public service not an examina- 
tion of the public expenditure, but a vehicle for the discussion, 
under all its aspects and in all its varying phases, of the whole 
Irish question ab ovo ; to make the passing of the public accounts 
an excuse for the raking up of every stale, exploded, or fictitious 
grievance that has ever occurred in the administration of Ireland, 
and an opportunity for the pouring forth of the wild ravings of 
the Jacobin Club, is simply an insult to the British people, anda 
public offence of the gravest order. Only two remedies appear 
feasible : the expulsion of the Irish members, or the recasting of 
the rules of procedure in such a drastic fashion as would impose 
very inconvenient, it might be very dangerous, restrictions upon 
the liberty of English and Scotch members. 

A, 


A. B. 











Critical 


BIMETALLISM.* 


THERE can be no doubt that the 
publication of this work is very 
opportune. Just when it has been 
decided to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the Currency 
Question, a clear, temperate, and 
able presentment of the bimetallic 
side of the argument can hardly 
fail to be welcome to all who take 
an interest, whether theoretical or 
practical, in economic matters. 
And Mr. Barbour’s presentment of 
his case certainly combines all these 
qualifications. The work is admir- 
ably got up, it contains many and 
valuable statistical tables and dia- 
grams, it has marginal notes to 
indicate the thread of the argument, 
and it is as readable in style as is 
consistent with its subject-matter. 
In fact, in this latter quality the 
present work stands, so far as we 
are aware, almost alone on its side 
of the dispute ; and goes far to 
redeem the literature of bimetallism 
from the censure of Professor 
Jevons, of being “dreary in the 
extreme.” 

But it would be by no means fair 
to imply that the merits of Mr. 
Barbour’s book are confined within 
the limits of its style. In many 
respects this work is well up to the 
times, and shows familiarity and 
ease in dealing with the latest 
developments of economic research. 
Particularly is this the case in 
the skilful use made of the reflex 
action of value in the market on 
cost of production for the market, 
with a view to show how the legal 


* “The Theory of Bimetallism, and 
the effects of the Partial Demonetization 
of Silver on England and India.” By 
D. Barzour, Financial Secretary to the 
Government of India. Cassell & Co. 1886. 


Notices. 


fixture of a ratio of exchange 
between gold and silver does tend, 
whatever may be said to the 
contrary, to perpetuate itself as 
an actual market rate. Of course 
we are far from saying that this 
tendency may not be overruled, but 
we would insist that the bimetallists 
fairly make out that it exists. As 
long as mines of gold or of silver 
on what may be called the margin 
of enterprise are capable of being 
worked or abandoned at will, so 
long the state of relative values, 
and therefore of relative demand, 
in bimetallic countries will be one 
great element of the consideration 
whether to so work or abandon. 
This much we must freely concede, 
but we think Mr. Barbour has 
relied far too implicitly on this 
theoretical position. Mines in which 
capital is locked up are not so readily 
abandoned in practice as in theory 
they are assumed to be, and a few 
mines working on under less than 
paying conditions in the hopes of 
better times, would, we are inclined 
to think, sadly vitiate the practical 
side of Mr. Barbour’s conclusions. 

Again, we have nothing but admi- 
ration for Mr. Barbour’s argument 
in Chapter XII., designed to show 
from the Law of Indifference how 
the State ratio tends to become also 
that of the market. Our author 
says— 

“ The position is exactly the same as 
if a merchant came into open market 
and offered to all comers either to give 
two bushels of wheat for three bushels 
of barley, or to give three bushels of 
barley for two bushels of wheat. In 
this case no other ratio than that of two 
to three could: prevail between wheat 
and barley.” 

This is clearly sound so far as it 
goes, but here again we seem to 
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find theoretical conclusions pushed 
too absolutely, not enough allow- 
ance being made for the qualifica- 
tions necessary to put them into 
practice. In this case the qualifica- 
tions are stated quite clearly by 
Mr. Barbour himself, for he points 
out that the merchant of his 
example could only rule the market 
so long as he had both wheat and 
barley in his possession. But having 
pointed this out, surely the burden 
lies with the author to show that 
just this final failure of stock in one 
of the two metals will not take 
place. It would seem to us, judging 
from the past history of bimetallic 
experiments, that such exhaustion 
of one metal or the other is certain 
to take place, unless there is 
attained amongst many nations an 
amount of agreement on currency 
questions far from likely to be ever 
realised in this world’s diplomacy. 
But when we turn from consider- 
ing the detailed arguments of the 
book to the examination of its 
motive and aim, we find ourselves, 
we must confess, as unconvinced as 
ever. When weask of Mr. Barbour 
‘“ What do you want us to do, and 
why do you want us to doit?” we 
remain dissatisfied with the answer. 
England has a thoroughly good 
currency. We are not prepared to 
deny that a few more sixpences are 
badly wanted, and that a one-pound 
note would be a great improvement 
if properly introduced ; but we still 
maintain that, taking it as a whole, 
English currency has every essential 
of a good money. Why then 
cannot the bimetallists let it alone ? 
And here it is that it has always 
appeared to us that Mill’s censure 
was deserved when he declared that 
with most of its adherents the chief 
merit of bimetallism is its tendency 
towards a sort of depreciation. 
Again and again we find “low 
prices ” lamented by Mr. Barbour 
as if they were in themselves an 
evil, and bimetallism recommended 
on account of its keeping prices, not 
only steady, but ‘ ata higher level.” 
Now this appears to us to be not 
only heresy but pernicious heresy. 
We all admit that a good currency 
































































CRITICAL NOTICES. 


ought to be as steady in value as 
human ingenuity can make it. We 
are fully prepared to discuss the 
question whether or not bimetallism 
would add to that stability of value. 
But if it is proposed to cure the ills 
of trade by a currency juggle to 
secure high prices, then we take 
leave to say that this is a mere 
endeavour to play the game with 
the counters instead of the cards, 
Better trade can only be obtained 
by better trading ; and the British 
workman’s position will not be 
amended by the simple process of 
allowing his shilling to buy only 


ten pennyworth of bread for his 
children. 


—_—_—_—_-— 


STORY OF THE 
TIONS—GERMANY.* 
WE much regret to see the well- 
known name of Mr. Baring-Gould 
upon the title-page of any work 
not calculated to add to his repu- 
tation by its intrinsic merits. Short 
popular histories are deservedly 
public favourites, but if not written 
with great care and accuracy they 
are worse than useless for any edu- 
cational purpose. The joint authors 
of the present work have certainly 
produced a very readable work, 
rendered additionally attractive by 
numerous well-executed woodcuts, 
but next to useless to the student 
in consequence of the manifest 
haste with which it has been writ- 
ten, and of the neglect to verify 
the facts. We cite a few of the 
inaccuracies taken from the later 
chapters ; not that errors do not 
occur in the earlier portions, but 
because there they are the more 
inexcusable. As, for instance, the 
Grand Army of 1812 is described as 
arriving at Moscow without opposi- 
tion, and the fact of the awful 
carnage at Barodino is entirely 
ignored. Again, the reader is led 
to infer that the Peace of 1814 
left France with the boundary of 
the Rhine, whereas she was, in fact, 
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of the Nations—Ger- 
BARING-GOULD and 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


* “The Story 
many.” By 38. 
A. GILMAN, London: 
1886. 
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by that treaty, reduced to the 
limits which existed until 1870, the 
second Peace of Paris, in 1815, 
making scarcely any change in this 
respect. In 1866 the Hanoverians 
are said, in the text, to have been 
defeated by the Prussians at Lan- 
gensalza ; we have always under- 
stood, however, that the latter were 
worsted on that occasion, although 
no doubt the issue of the campaign 
was in their favour. In 1870, 
again, Napoleon III. is made to 
declare war under pressure of strong 
popular agitation, and to have re- 
turned to Paris after the first 
defeats incurred by his army ; in 
each case the statement is directly 
contrary to what actually did oc- 
cur. Such errors as “ Havre” for 
“Wavre,” ‘“ Eustazza” for “ Cus- 
tozza,” “ Bezangon” for “ Besan- 
gon,’ and many others of like sort, 
should not have been passed over, 
with ordinary diligence in correcting 
the proofs. Finally great assist- 
ance would have been given to the 
reader if the leading works on the 
subject had been referred to in 
footnotes. Subject to these defects, 
which we hope to see cured in a 
future edition, this volume possesses 
considerable interest. 


TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND.* 


In the autumn of 1884 Florence 
Marryat paid a visit to America 
with her musical and dramatic 
monologue, Love Letters, and spent 
eight months there. ‘ The United 
States,” as she remarks in the 
opening to “ Tom Tiddler’s Ground,” 
“are a close-reaped field,” and for 
several years past everybody of note 
who has crossed the Atlantic has 
felt himself bound to write about 
them. In spite of the author’s 
apology, however, for presuming to 
add one more book to the number, 
there will be few who will read 
“Tom Tiddler’s Ground” without 
thorough enjoyment, and a clear 
conviction that she has told them 
many things omitted by other 

*“Tom Tiddler’s Ground.” By 


FLORENCE MARRYAT. London: Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 1886. 
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writers. Very judiciously Florence 
Marryat has confined her descrip- 
tions to what she actually experi- 
enced. There are no accounts of 
places and scenes described a 
hundred times before ; no tiresome 
statistics, no padding in the shape 
of word-painting ; she _ restricts 
herself to a simple picture of 
American life as it appeared to 
herself, and we venture to say that 
che majority of general readers will 
declare her book to be one of the 
most interesting they have read for 
a long time on the country. The 
admirers of Florence Marryat’s 
novels are legion, and they may be 
expected to turn to the book 
without any encouragement, but 
there are others besides, who would 
like to know how America appears 
to a refined and talented English 
lady, possessing a wide experience 
of life, and the engaging frankness 
and hatred of cant which was a 
characteristic of her father. In a 
couple of hundred pages she gives 
not only a variety of entertaining 
particulars about her eight months’ 
tour through Canada and _ the 
States, but her own unbiased 
opinion of American ladies, the life 
they lead, the men they marry, and 
the precocious children they rear in 
the artificial atmosphere of hotels 
and boarding-houses. One of these 
American young ladies, ‘‘ of about 
five years of age, walked into the 
public breakfast-room of the hotel 
by herself one morning, and, taking 
a seat, began to study the bill of 
fare. A waiter went up to her and 
said, ‘Little girl, ought you to be 
here all by yourself?’ The free- 
born child coolly replied, ‘I guess I 
pay my way!’ and went calmly on 
with the bill of fare.” Florence 
Marryat was disappointed with the 
Broadway, which reminded her of 
the worst end of Oxford Street ; 
she did not see a good garden any- 
where ; and the falls of Niagara did 
not seem to her worth a visit. On 
the other hand, she admired the 
hotels and railways,-and everything 
in the men except their habit of 
spitting. Throughout her tour she 
appears to have drawn crowded 
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houses, and to have been thoroughly 
appreciated ; and the most exact- 
ing American will confess, we 
imagine, that she has returned the 
compliment in publishing what, on 
the whole, is a very laudatory 
picture of the country. 


MADAME BOVARY : PROVIN- 
CIAL MANNERS.* 


THE works of Gustave Flaubert 
are still, some years after his death, 
but little known in England. The 
prosecution by the Imperial Govern- 
ment of the novelist for the publi- 
cation of a mutilated version of 
‘‘Madame Bovary” in the Revue 
de Paris thirty years since, directed 
public opinion to this, his greatest 
story, and its author. But the 
interest was shortlived ; and to-day 
thenameof Flaubert or of “ Madame 
Bovary ” conveys no manner of idea 
to nineteen out of every twenty of 
the readers to whom the characters 
of Zola are, perhaps, more familiar 
than the creations of the foremost 
of our own living writers of fiction. 
Yet, as the translator asserts in the 
preface, while “in Zola we see the 
photographer, who _ occasionally 
indeed produces a likeness, but whe 
more frequently distorts and carica- 
tures his models,” Flaubert “is a 
great painter, whose men and 
women live.” The character of 
Madame Bovary is a very powerful 
study, trimmed with audacious, 
pitiless fidelity; and the other 
personages of the story impress 
the reader with a strange sense 
of reality. Strong individuality, 
vividness of representation, close 
observation, delicate insight, admi- 
rable literary skill, are the charac- 
teristics of Flaubert’s work. On 
its morality we prefer not to dwell. 
According to the author of the 
“City of Dreadful Night,” to call 


“¢ Madame 
monstrous 


Bovary ’ 
absurdity. 


* “Madame  Bovary 
Manners.” By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 
Translated from the French édition 
définitive by ELEANOR MARX-AVELING. 
London : Vizetelly & Co. 1886. 
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ness certainly cannot_co-exist with pro- 
found thought, with intense imagina- 
tion, with unswerving temperance, with 
austerest self- -repression ; and all these 
dominate throughout ‘Madame Bov: ary.’” 
To our mind, a greater reticence 
might well have marked M. Flau- 
bert’s delineation of ‘“ the intimacies 
of passion.” For the translator's 
work we have nothing but praise. 





GERMAN EVENINGS.* 


WE are glad to note the issue of a 
second edition of *‘German Even- 


ings,’ in which Mr. Lowdell has 
embodied some admirable trans- 


lations of tales by Auerbach, Heer- 
ingen, Helwig, and Kruse. Just 
now short tales are “all the go,” 
and the eight in this volume form 
a representative set by several of 
the best-known German writers. 
They include ‘‘ Human Love,” 
‘What is Happiness ?” ‘‘' The Wood 
Ranger’s Son,” “ The Tyrant of 
Padua,” “ The Wolf's Spring,” 
“ Destiny,” “ Quentin Messis,” and 
the ‘‘ History of the Valiant Kasper 
and the Beauteous Annerl.” Of 
the latter, by Clemens Brentano, 
Auerbach himself declares it can 
“never be sufficiently praised,” and 
in general most readers will share 
our opinion that a more interesting 
series of tales from the German 
could hardly have been selected. 
In a preface the translator draws 
attention to the inferior renderings 
of German masterpieces too com- 
monly met with in this country. 
A charge of this description cannot 
be brought against his own book, 
which in diction and grammar is a 
model of what translations should 


be. 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER.* 





THE great characteristic of “ Beau 
champ’s Career” is its intense 
“A Ne ‘ oS i eal 

* «German Evenings. Translated 
from the original by J. L. LowDELL. 
Second edition. L, ondon: Me Sss}rs, s VW an 


Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co., 1886. 
* “ Beauchamp’s Career.” By GEORGE 
MEREDITH. A new edition. London: 


Chapman «& Hall. 1886, 








reality and actuality. Not one of 
Mr. Meredith's works impresses one 
with so keen a sense of absolute 
faithfulness to fact, to life, to 
human nature and worldly circum- 
stance. It cannot be called a 
political novel, in the sense of the 
term as applied to “ Coningsby,” 
for instance; but the political 
element is naturally very strong in 
a novel whose hero is a Radical 
candidate. Nevil Beauchamp, whose 
career, political and domestic, the 
story treats of, is one of the most 
admirably drawn of Mr. Meredith’s 
heroes, and I think intrinsically the 
noblest in nature of them all. His 
strange, attractive character, with 
its fiery sincerity, its dashing and 
determined impulsiveness, its tena- 
city of will and temerity of purpose, 
is represented with strict, but always 
sympathetic impartiality. The story 
of his career is saddening, in the 
contrast of so splendid a nature and 
so small an appreciable result ; such 
gifts for happiness and so troubled 
a life,so tragic a death. Yet the 
book is by no means a cheerless 
one; it has the comedy with the 
tragedy, the pleasantness with the 
sadness, of real life. The idyll of 
love in Venice, which forms the 
first salient episode in Beauchamp’s 
career, is remarkable, even in Mr. 
Meredith’s work, for exquisiteness 
of tone and colour. Every scene 
in which Renée appears has the 
same magical grace and vivid 
beauty; one at least of them, 
where Renée comes to Beauchamp 
in London, ranks among the finest 
of Mr. Meredith’s scenes. The 
whole story of Cecilia Halkett, 
Beauchamp’s second love, has a 
singular intensity and subtlety ; 
the later chapters concerning her 
are fraught with a thrilling and 
absorbing pathos. In Everard 
Romfrey Mr. Meredith has painted 
& portrait after his favourite 
fashion ; one of those fine, stubborn, 
vigorous old men, whom he has 
elsewhere depicted, with character- 
istic variations, in “ Harry Rich- 
mond,” and other novels. I would 
speak of certain sp cial scenes, 
certain special characters ; but after 
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all, the greatness of the book lies in 
its effect asa whole, its breadth and 
fulness of outline, its vivid breath 
of reality, its strength and grasp of 
the life around and the life within 
us. 


RICHMOND ATHENAUM 
PAPERS.* 


Tue Richmond Atheneum, founded 
in 1881, is now one of the most 
flourishing of such societies in 
suburban London, and to judge by 
the excellence of the papers con- 
tained in the present volume 
promises to attain to a very high 
reputation. The “ Occasional 
Papers,” we are informed by an 
editorial note, of the nature of a 
preface, owes its origin to the 
enterprise of the printer, who is 
also the editor, who deserves great 
commendation for the useful and 
elegant form of the book, which 
although produced “locally” will 
bear favourably a critical examina- 
tion both for type and binding with 
the issues of the London houses, and 
also for the wise discrimination he 
has exercised in the selection of the 
nineteen essays the volume con- 
tains. Necessarily these exhibit 
degrees of merit incident upon 
contributions from various pens, 
but having carefully examined 
each of the papers, weare convinced, 
without exception, they will well 
repay the time and attention be- 
stowed on their perusal. Especially 
excellent are the essays on “ The 
Use and Abuse of Charity,” by the 
Rev. Astley Cooper, ‘“ Education 
versus Cram,” by the Rev. L. M. 
D’Orsey, M.A.; two by the Editor i 
on “ The Craze for Cheapness ” and j GRE 
“Flaws in the Education of Girls;” 
“The Earlier Novels of George | 
Eliot,” by Chas. Aitken; ‘“‘ Charles wie 
Kingsley,” by P. E. Pilditch; and ey 
“Libraries and Books,” by Frank ome 4 
Pacy. . 

We understand that, encouraged a 
by the reception accorded to the a 
present book, a further volume is | 








* “Richmond Athenzeum Papers.” 
Richmond, Surrey: Edward King. 1886. 
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in contemplation. We shall look 
forward with interest for its appear- 
ance, and should it maintain the 
standard of excellence of its pre- 
decessor, the “Richmond Athe- 
nzeum ,Papers” will bid fair to 
become a recognised work of refer- 
ence ; preserving in this form many 
valuable papers which otherwise 
would present but a_ transient 
interest which their merits deserve 
should be of a more permanent 
nature. 


A NEW MARGUERITE.* 


Imo’s ‘‘ Dream Vision” of a New 
Marguerite possesses a recommen- 
dation over the gross realistic 
romances that are a little too 
fashionable just now in unfolding 
the story of a girl’s love in a pure 
and graceful manner that is still 
appreciated by a large class of 
readers. The old story of the 
cavalier going off to the Crusades 
leaving “a white and lonely maiden 
watching on a high watch-tower ” 
is-repeated in modern life. The 
lofty ideals of the beautiful heroine, 
the perils encompassing her, and 
her sad disillusion that in the end 
dissipates her “ dream vision,’ are 
features that provoke interest, and 
leave an aroma of melancholy 
unusual in novels nowadays. The 
author has struck out quite a fresh 
path in the story, and it is no 
demerit that it should belong to the 
somewhat unfashionable romantic 
school. If visionary, she is very 
vivacious, and her heroine is not 


*“A New Marguerite.” By Imo. 
London: Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowrey & Co. 1886. 


the only character in the story that 
will captivate the reader. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES* 
Tuts little work, which has now 
reached its fourth edition, is de- 
signed less with a scientific than a 
practical view to assist the ordinary 
public with a knowledge of what 
to do and what to avoid in the 
very important matter of their 
sight. The object of the writer 
is principally to give a popular 
account of the more modern im- 
provements and their application 
to the construction of spectacles. 
There is also much useful infor- 
mation for their wearers. It is 
lamentable the amount of ignorance 
which exists, even amongst educated 
persons, as to what may be termed 
the hygiene of the eyes. Seeing is 
a sense, the same as any other, 
capable of being educated and 
obeying similar laws as to over- 
strain and overwork, and many 
useful hints are to be found in this 
book how not to use the eyes, 
Unfortunately modern civilisation 
is tending greatly to increase the 
number of short-sighted people, and 
a knowledge of the best means to 
avoid myopia should be attained 
by those who have the management 
of children, especially in schools. 
When hygienic and gymnastic exer- 
cises of the accommodating powers 
of the eye fail to rectify the fault, 
then we fully endorse the opinion, 
advanced in this work, that the 
best advice and the best materials 
should be brought into requisition 
to remedy the defect. 

* “ How to use our Eyes. By JOHN 
BROWNING, F.R.A.S. London: Chatt 
& Windus, 1886. 









































THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 





A Classified Bibliography of the Best Current English and American Literature 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the following List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which will be 
issued very shortly, will comprise all the “ best books,” arranged under scien- 
tifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the dates of the first 
and latest editions, the publisher's name, the size and the price of each entry. 


Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 
the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 
an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIANITY. 


A 38SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
Clement, C. E. Handbook of Christian Symbols; 10s. 6d., 4to, Triibner. 


CLASS C.—PHILOSOPHY. 


C 1—MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


McCosh, J. [Amer.]. Psychology: The Cognitive Powers; 6s, 6d., cr. 8vo, Mac- 
millan. — 





CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 





D 2 —LAW. 


Hall, T. H. Law of Allotments ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Longman. 
Wood, J. D. Interpretation of Mercantile Agreements ; 18s., 8vo, Stevens. 


D 4.—POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


Hyndman, H.M. The Bankruptcy of India, with a Chapter on the Silver Question ; 
7s. 6d., 8vo, Sonnenschein. 


CLASS E.—_GEOGRAPHY. 





E 5.—_AMERICA. 
Hardy, I. D. Oranges and Alligators [Life in S8. Florida]; 5s., er. 8vo, Ward & 
Downey. 
Marryat Florence. Tom Tiddler’s Ground [Men and Manners in the United 
States] ; 7s. 6d., 8vo, Sonnenschein. 


CLASS F.—HISTORY. 





F 1—GENERAL. 
Patridge, J. A. The Making of the Irish Nation; 6s., 8vo, Unwin. 
F 4—MODERN. 
Parkman, F.[Amer.]. The Conspiracy of Pontiac, Vol. I., new ed.; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, 
Macmillan. ne 
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CLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. 
G 1.—INDIVIDUAL. 
Liszt, Abbé. Story of his Life [Tr. R. L. De Beaufort]; 6s., cr. 8vo, Ward & Downey, 





CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 





H 8.—ZOOLOGY. 
Babington. C. Catalogue of the Birds of Suffolk ; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Van Voorst. 
H 11.—MEDICINE. 


Pollock, C. F. Histology of the Human Eye; 15s., 8vo, Churchill. 
Pritchard, U. Handbook of Diseases of the Ear; 4s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Lewis. 


CLASS I.-ARTS AND TRADES. 


I 5.—INDUSTRIES AND TRADES. 
Collings, G. Circular Work in Carpentry and Joinery ; 2s. 6d., 12mo, Lockwood. 
Davies, C.T. The Manufacture of Paper; 28s., 8vo, Low. 
Edmondson, J. Universal Tables of Textile Fabrics; 7s. 6d., folio, Lockwood, 
Shenstone, W. A. Methods of Glass Blowing; ls. 6d., 12vo, Rivington. 
I 6.—AGRICULTURE. 
Lock, C.G. W. Tobacco Growing ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Spon. 
Scott, C. Practice of Sheep Farming ; 5s., cr. 8vo, Jack. 
I 12.—SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Badminton Game Book ; 21s., 4to, Webster. 
Grimble, A. Deer Stalking; 6s., cr. 8vo, Chapman. 
Wells, H. P. [Amer.]. The American Salmon Fisherman; 6s., 16mo, Low. 


CLASS K.—LITERATURE. 





K 6.—POETRY. 
Collins, C. M. Celtic Irish Songs and Song Writers ; 5s,, cr. 8vo, Simpkin. 































ESTABLISHED 1851. 
,IRKBECK BANK .— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- | 
POSITS, repayable on demand, | 
TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC. | 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
} palances, When not drawn below £100. 


>» Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 4 
‘oan the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 


Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


The Birbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BrrKBECcK BuiILpINe Socrsry, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- With immediate possession, either for Building or 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
ratte rs of Credit and Circular Notes issued. BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND Socrkry, as above. 

“THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
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FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
ANINFALLIBLE REMEDY 
for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 
WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 


ticulars, post free, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

















HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT 


on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 
© cOUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
| SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 








 SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER, 


aWEITZER & Co. 


* 
coum GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 
Bee: I Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made instan- 
ee taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk, 
. The Faculty pronounce it “‘ The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
X Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.”’ 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at le. 6d., 3., 5s. 6d., etc. 


OR THE BLOOD iS THE LIFE >» Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities 


; from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 


Sores of all kinds, Skinand Blood Diseases, its effects 
WORLD-FAMED 


are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from all 


parts. In bottles 2s, 9d. each, and in cases of six 
HE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


dam Stree‘, W.C., 
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times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. 
Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, by the 
LINCOLN. 





st Out ; a Pen on a New Principle. NO COMPLICATIONS. ‘‘ The Requirements of a Fountain Pen 


THE “ FLYING nee DUTCHMAN ” PEN. 


§i., or 1s. per box, of all Stationers. Sample box by post, 1s. ld. 









‘* Our Editor wrote 400 words with one dip.”’—Dewsbury Reporter. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, ®ATENTEES (EsranzisHep 1770), EDINBURGH. 


Penmakers Her Majesty’s Government Offices. 


NEW SEHItiLiINnNG FICTION. 
At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


QUEER STORIES from “Truth.” By FALSE STEPS. by DovuaLas DALTON. 
4 M 


Mr. GRENVILLE Murray. First Series ‘“A brisk little story, lightly told.”—Globe. 


NOT TOO FUNNY, JUST FUNNY 
ENOUGH. Short Stories. By Howarp 
PAUL. 

‘* Not too long, just long enough.’’—Court Journal. 


% \green cover), 

QUEER STORIES from “Truth.” 
4 Second Series (pink cover). [Just published, 
| . Charming in their variety, there is not one that 


“ye excite the interest of the reader.” — Bookseller. 


» ‘Mr. Grenville M y has sand imitators 
i manyille Murray has a thousand imitators | Pa 4 DINGS FROM THE DANE. Short 


FQ ' —_ A BDY- Norwegian Stories. Translated by J. FuL- 
VEWARNED ; +s amen FORD VICARY, J.P. 


bd y . $9 35 * y =] ry ; ” 
We had to read it through without stopping. ‘* Seriously deserving of praise.” _ Rat 
TTAS hire Advertiser, Wh itehall eview. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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PERRY & CO’S 
“VIADUCT” WATCHES. 









NICKEL KEYLESS. a KEYLESS, 
: PRICE “Hl PRICE a q 
t tos, 6d. DD 10s. 6a 
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LIMITED 
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PERRY & CO., Ld., Steel Pen Makers. 
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Sn | — , 3 
PRICE 10s. 6d. EACH. PRICE 21s. EACH. 5 
It has a Nickelled Horizontal Movement, Quick- . 
Winding Keyless Action, Setting Hands from out a pres igg Rog — r a 
side the case, Jewelled in Four Holes, well finished Gold Hand Send S ie, fete a s 
throughout. Enamelled‘Dial, Sunk Seconds, Crystal ness = scones, Crystal Glass. © 
Glasses back and front, in Stout Nickelled Cases. Price 21s. each, x 
Price 10s. 6d. each. 0 
SPECIAL TERMS TO WATCH CLUBS. v 


SHIPPERS AND THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


PERRY \ 0, L Limited, 18, 19, & 1, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
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Plain Face or Dial, 
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‘ a \ Useful in an 
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able for Office, Bank, 
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